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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE approaching visit to this country of M. Falliéres, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, will afford the British people 
The French another most welcome opportunity of testifying 
President the abiding strength and solidity of their attach- 

ment to the entente cordiale with our nearest 
neighbours. The President can count on receiving such an 
ovation as has been rarely accorded to any head of a foreign 
State. The episode is especially opportune, because although 
our foreign policy has, thanks to the efforts of successive Ministers, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Lord Lansdowne, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir Edward Grey, been removed from 
the party morass and firmly placed on a national basis, which 
renders it independent of electoral vicissitudes, it is eminently 
desirable that the changing personnel of British and French 
Governments should keep in touch with one another. While fully 
understanding that his absorbing preoccupations render it im- 
probable that the French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, who is 
one of the most striking figures in contemporary politics, will 
be able to accompany M. Falliéres, Englishmen will be deeply 
disappointed at being denied the satisfaction of greeting, in his 
official capacity, a tried and trusted friend of the entente cordiale 
in the days when England was unpopular in France. It is, 


however, satisfactory to know that the French Foreign Minister, 
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M. Pichon, is expected to come and will thus have an opportunity 
of exchanging views with Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. 
Needless to say, the recent rearrangement of the British Cabinet 
implies no departure or deflection in British Foreign Policy. The 
assertion of a leading journal that ‘the close and intimate 
relations” between the new Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey, 
“so far as it means anything, means that Sir Edward Grey will 
have firmer and more sympathetic backing than before,”’ which 
is coupled with the suggestion that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s ideas were utterly “dissimilar’’ from those of the Foreign 
Secretary, “who on such occasions as the Hague Conference 
must have been considerably embarrassed by the utterances 
of his chief’—does much less than justice to the late Prime 
Minister, whose support of Sir Edward Grey, as all close 
observers of foreign affairs are aware, was not only firm and 
sympathetic, but absolutely invaluable, owing to Sir Henry’s 
personal prestige in the Cabinet and the Party. 


Ir the public were acquainted with the inner history of the last 
two and a half years, they would be considerably astonished 
by more than one incident greatly redounding to 
the credit of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman no 
less than to that of Sir Edward Grey, who saw eye 
to eye during a phase of international affairs rendered doubly 
difficult by the composition of the present House of Commons. 
That both shared the same illusion as to the possibilities of the 
Hague Conference is a matter of common knowledge, as their 
utterances remain on record. It is consequently misleading to 
suggest that the Foreign Minister was “embarrassed” by any- 
thing said by his former chief on this or any other foreign 
topic. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a warm admirer of 
France, and a staunch supporter of the Anglo-French under- 
standing. He was never for a single moment bamboozled by 
the Germans during his two and a half years’ Premiership, and 
he gave no countenance to the Potsdam Party in his Cabinet, 
which has consequently dwindled and disappeared. Mr. Asquith 


The 
‘‘ Entente’’ 


and Sir Edward Grey will pursue the same _ steadfast 


European policy of which the entenfe may be regarded 
as the corner-stons, Qriginally q settlement of outstanding 
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Colonial differences in distant continents, some of which had from 
time to time brought the two countries to the very verge of 
war, while all of them afforded tempting opportunities to outside 
mischief-makers, the Anglo-French Agreement signed by Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Delcassé in April 1904, has gradually de- 
veloped—quite as much owing to Royal and popular enthusiasm 
as to Ministerial action—into a great international compact, 
founded on the recognition of mutual interests, by Powers who 
have given significant indications that they would stand together 
to resist wanton aggression. It is now universally recognised 
by all pacific communities as the principal pillar of European 
peace, which was endangered by the weakening of the Franco- 
Russian alliance consequent on the Far Eastern war and the 
ensuing dislocation of the Balance of Power, which, in spite of 
our sentimentalists remains a primary British interest. The 
entente cordiale has borne fruits which have materially increased 
its popularity on both sides of the Channel. It may be credited 
with the escape of Eurape from a general conflagration in the 
autumn of 1904, when Anglo-Russian relations were endangered 
by a regrettable accident in the North Sea. To the same in- 
fluence is due the recent Anglo-Russian settlement of Central 
Asian differences, which, though seyerely criticised by local 
experts, is generally acceptable to Englishmen in the not 
unreasonable expectation that it may gradually exercise the 
same beneficent effect on Anglo-Russian relations as the Anglo- 
French Agreement has exercised on Anglo-French relations. The 
long-standing feud between the Russian Elephant and the British 
Whale has been disastrous to both, however advantageous it 
may have been to the German Crocodile. 


Ve may also credit the entente cordiale with the improvement— 
on which such stress is laid by the Liberal Press, headed by the 
Wesiminster Gazette—in the attitude of Germany 
towards France and England, which enabled the 
German Emperor to pay a friendly visit to this 
country last autumn after a considerable interval. To the same 
influence is attributable current German efforts towards a Franco- 
German rapprochement, and the general relaxation in international 
fension, Qn its inception the understanding between Franca 
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and Great Britain was regarded with unspeakable contempt by 
the German Emperor and his advisers, and it was believed in 
Potsdam that this ‘spurious friendship between hereditary 
enemies” would crumble away at the first crisis. But, much to 
his surprise, when the German Emperor came to apply somewhat 
severe tests, first in the summer of 1905, when Mr. Balfour was 
in power, and secondly in the beginning of 1906, when Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had become Prime Minister, he “found it 
was good,” and if there be any real and reliable improvement 
in Anglo-German relations, it dates from this discovery. Should 
anything happen to impair our friendship with France, Germany 
would instantly throw off her present amiable mask. It can- 
not be reiterated too often, because it is the A B C and the 
X Y Z of European politics, however unpalatable to those who 
prefer to ignore the actualities of international existence, that 
the inevitable alternative to a cordial understanding between 
England and France is an offensive and defensive alliance 
between France and Germany at the expense of Great Britain. 


UnFoRTUNATELY our Parliamentary statesmen, who are apt to 
mistake the word for the deed, imagine that diplomatic skill in 
devising paper combinations is a sufficient substitute 
for national strength, which is the only solid 
foundation of national security. There is a school 
of false economists in this country, with representatives in high 
places, who actually appeal to the Alliance with Japan and the 
Understanding with France as arguments for disarming England, 
and recent deplorable developments in our naval and military 
policy are openly associated with our foreign policy. To put it 
plainly, the strain on the Japanese and the French Exchequers 
is to be increased in order that we may gamble in “Social 
Reform,” for it stands to reason that the weaker we become, the 
more precarious is the position of our allies,and the heavier their 
expenditure on armaments. Great nations are debarred from 
discussing each other’s defensive arrangements in the absence of 
military conventions, but it is as well that the British Govern- 
ment and people should realise that the steady reduction of British 
shipbuilding and the disbanding of some 40,000 British troops, 
have made a disastrous impression both in Tokyo and in Paris, 
all the more as these economies have been treated here as, so to 
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speak, the first-fruits of our foreign friendships. The subject 
was raised some time ago in the Japanese Parliament, and 
dropped out of consideration for our feelings. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the consternation caused in responsible 
circles in France by Mr. Haldane’s sinister operations, which 
have substantially strengthened the hands of the opponents of 
the entente with England, who are continually reminding their 
countrymen that Great Britain is a comparatively useless ally, 
as her military weakness renders her impotent to afford effectual 
assistance in keeping the dreaded aggressor at bay. Nor is 
German diplomacy backward in exploiting Haldaneism to our 
detriment and in suggesting that Frenchmen have put their 
money on the wrong horse. A recent article in the Temps should 
help to open the eyes of Englishmen to the Continental view of 
our so-called Territorial Army. The British public have less 
excuse than ever for being hoodwinked by Mr. Haldane after 
the scathing exposure of his handiwork in the Observer (April 5), 
which was appropriately headed “‘ As We Were in 1899.” After 
wittily describing the War Minister as “apologising to his Party 
for the existence of the Army—and to the Army for the existence 
of his Party,” and showing how cruelly the Fleet will be shackled 
by the defenceless condition of these islands during the next war, 
our contemporary concludes as follows: 


By comparison with our increasing dangers—in spite of the apparent 
security obtained by temporary diplomatic arrangements—we shall undoubtedly 
be less prepared for the next crisis than for the black week of 1899. Mr. 
Hfaldane’s one astonishing achievement is the success with which he has put 
names in place of things, substituted shows for realities, and persuaded a nation 
without anything in the shape of a real war army to take up its fixed abode in 
a fool’s paradise. Yet his resultaut economy has been small. History may 
write the epitaph of his tenure at the War Office in these terms: “ He saved a 
million and lost an Empire!” If he has not given us the army of our ideal, he 
has given us the British Army of German ideals, 


Tue Ministerial crisis, which had not been expected until after 
Easter, when it was generally anticipated that Sir Henry Camp- 

bell-Bannerman would formally relinquish functions 
of Sir Henry he could no longer discharge, was suddenly pre- 
Campbell cipitated on April 6 by the official announcement 
Bannerman that the Prime Minister had relinquished that 

office, as well as the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury ; while it was simultaneously stated that Mr. Asquith 
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had been sent for bythe King. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had only recently realised the gravity of his condition, and 
from that moment his increasing anxiety to be rid of an intoler- 
able burden finally compelled his doctors to insist that this very 
natural desire should be immediately gratified; hence the crisis 
while the King was still abroad—an accident which has provoked 
somewhat unmannerly and unfair comment. His Majesty, who 
never spares himself in the public service, and had made every 
arrangement to be in England at the appointed time, was enjoying 
a brief holiday at Biarritz which his medical advisers refused to 
have interrupted, and under the circumstances it was infinitely 
more suitable that Mr. Asquith, who is in the prime of life, 
should go to the South of France and kiss hands on his 
appointment as Prime Minister, than that the Sovereign should 
endanger his health by returning to England in the Arctic days 
of early April. We have no sympathy with the comments which 
his Majesty’s absence from England provoked, and we feel sure 
that none of our readers shared the pedantic concern of some of 
our contemporaries at this ‘irregular and unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding,’ while the very last man to complain would be Mr. 
Asquith, who, thanks to his enforced trip to Biarritz, enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of several days’ undisturbed meditation 
on present plans and future policy far from the attentions of the 
mosquitoes of the Press and the unwelcome importunity of col- 
leagues and would-be colleagues. Possibly journalistic irritation 
may be partially ascribed to the fact that Cabinet-making on 
the Bay of Biscay necessarily diminished the supply of attractive 
“copy ” in London. 


In accordance with the traditions of our public life, both Houses 
of Parliament, that which the retiring Premier had sought to 
emasculate and humiliate no less than the as- 
sembly in which he had spent his political 
career and which he desired to make supreme 
in the State, vied with one another in doing honour to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Lord Ripon invited the 
House of Lords to share his ‘‘ deep regret that thé career of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Prime Mintster should be thus 
suddenly brought to a close,” dwelling on the ‘singular influence 
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which he obtained over.the House of Commons” during his 
short career, which had not been due “to commanding eloquence 
or vast experience,” not unmingled with “ a certain feeling of awe,” 
which was the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s power, but rather to 
‘his perfect temper, his earnest sympathy with the feelings and 
principles of his Party, his unfailing courtesy to his opponents,” 
qualities which gave him “ an unrivalled hold on the most critical 
assembly in the world.” Lord Riponalso dwelt on his virtues as 
acolleague: ‘ his constant fairness, his untiring patience, and his 
considerate guidance.” The resignation of the Prime Minister had 
necessarily put an end to the Government for the time being, and 
he therefore moved the adjournment of the House until April 14, 
when certain formal business would be transacted. Lord Lansdowne 
expressed the regret of the Opposition that the Liberal Leader 
should have been compelled by ill-health to vacate “a position which 
he has eatned by many years of honourable exertion and without 
any adventitious aids. He has filled that position, as we know, to 
the entire satisfaction of his own followers, and he has filled it not 
only without giving offence to his opponents, but in such a manner 
as to attract to himself a great deal of sympathy and admiration 
on account of thatinvariably good temper and courtesy . . . and 
on account of his sound knowledge of our Parliamentary tradi- 
tions.” After a touching allusion to the “overwhelming private 
sorrow ”’ which, coupled with the stress and strain of official life, 
had broken down the Prime Minister’s health, Lord Lansdowne 
expressed the hope that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might 
be spared to enjoy many years’ repose. Inthe House of Commons 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith), repeating the 
announcement that the King had accepted the Prime Minister’s 
resignation, and that the Government was consequently without 
a head, added: ‘* This is not the occasion on which it would be 
possible or appropriate for me to attempt to do justice to the 
great qualities of our revered and trusted chief, or to enlarge on 
his long and splendid services to the State. For the moment I 
will not trust myself to do more than to say that in the annals 
of our country there is no man who, after long years spent in the 
thick of public contention, ever laid down the highest office under 
the Crown more universally or more deservedly beloved.” There 
was not a single member of the House of Commons who did not 
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feel himself under the shadow “of not merely a political, but a 
personal loss.” Mr. Asquith likewise ended by moving the 
adjournment of the House of Commons until April 14, 
when, after transacting formal business, the House would 
adjourn for the Easter recess. Mr. Balfour entirely endorsed 
what had fallen from Mr. Asquith, and expressed his sym- 
pathy with the retiring Prime Minister. Mr. Redmond managed 
to combine his tribute with a covert warning. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had, according to the Nationalist leader, 
again and again afforded “convincing proofs that he was 
a sincere friend of Irish liberty and Irish rights. ... We («e., 
the Nationalists) all feel that in his disappearance Ireland has 
suffered a loss second only to the loss she suffered when Mr. 
Gladstone retired from the post of Prime Minister of this 
country,” and there was not any Nationalist in any part of the 
world who would not deeply deplore the fact that he “has been 
taken away from the arena of public life.” 


Wiru practically three clear weeks for making his arrangements, 
z.e., to form a new Government and to overhaul its legislative 
Old and New Progtamme, Mr. Asquith left London that night 
Gabieshe (April 6) for Biarritz, amid the protests of the 

pedants, with his new combination in his pocket. 
During his absence the Liberal Press surrendered itself to the 
fascinating game of Cabinet-making, in which certain favoured 
newspapers enjoyed an invidious advantage over their con- 
temporaries, as they had evidently received “the straight tip”’ 
from some “leaky” politician “in the know,” and, as a con- 
sequence, several hypothetical Cabinets were suspiciously near 
the mark. For instance, on April 11, a leading Radical paper, 
which has more than once been the vehicle of Ministerial indis- 
cretion, published a forecast of the Asquith Cabinet which was 
accurate toa name. The exchange of confidential information 
for newspaper support though a particularly contemptible traffic 
is one in which people who ought to know better frequently 
indulge. To outsiders it was highly diverting to watch the 
frenzied struggle of the competitive and conflicting coteries 
comprising the miscellaneous Ministerial host to maintain what 
is euphemistically termed “the balance of power between 
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the sections” which had been admittedly disturbed by the 
elevation of a Liberal-Imperialist to the Premiership, and — 
the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, and the Nation, 
representing the “stalwarts” or “wild men” of the party, 
vociferously demanded the advancement of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt, and Mr. Winston Churchill—the recognised 
heroes of the extreme Left—so as to counteract the undesirable 
prominence of Liberal Leaguers. Mr. Asquith’s reconstruction 
proved to be less drastic than the public had been led 
to expect, doubtless owing to the necessity of recognising the 
claims of antagonistic factions to an adequate share of the 
plunder; and the eloquence expended by enthusiastic journalists 
on the need of “infusing new blood” into a Cabinet largely 
composed of “‘deadheads” only resulted in the addition of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, of whom the country knows only too much, 
and Mr. Runciman, of whom it knows next to nothing. Nor did 
Mr. Asquith see his way to reduce the swollen ranks of a Cabinet 
which numerically resembles a County Council, though within 
the charmed circle itself there was a certain amount of chopping 
and changing rather with the object of ejecting square pegs from 
round holes than with the hope of fitting the right man into the 
right place, as our readers can see by carefully comparing the old 
and the new Cabinets: 


Old Cabinet. New Cabinet. 
Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury . Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman Mr. Asquith. ° 
Lord Chancellor . : Lord Loreburn . : . Lord Loreburn, 
Chancellor of the Sueur Mr, Asquith ° . . Mr, Lloyd-George. 
Foreign Secretary ~*. . Sir Edward Grey , . Sir Edward Grey. 
Indian Secretary : » Mr. Morley ° . . Viscount Morley. 
Colonial Secretary . . Lord Elgin, ‘ R . LordCrewe(Leader 
of the House of 
Lords). 
War Secretary . ‘ . Mr, Haldane , , . Mr, Haldane. 
Home Secretary. . Mr. Gladstone . ° . Mr. Gladstone. 
First Lord of the hieiaiee Lord Tweedmouth . . Mr. McKenna, 
President of the Board of 
Trade . . Mr. Lloyd-George . . Mr. Churchill. 
President of the ial Ge- 
vernment Board ., » Mr. Burns , . . . Mr. Burns, 
Postmaster-General . Mr. Buxton , ‘ . Mr. Buxton. 


Lord President of the —" 


Lord Crewe Lord Tweedmouth., 
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Old Cabinet. New Cabinet. 
Secretary for Ireland. . Mr, Birrell. , : . Mr. Birrell. 
Secretary for Education . Mr. McKenna . ‘ . Mr. Runciman. 
First Commissioner of 

Works . . , . Mr. Harcourt - : . Mr, Harcourt. 
Chancellor of the Duchy . Sir Henry Fowler ‘ . Sir Henry Fowler 
(with a Peerage) 

Lord Privy Seal. ‘ . Lord Ripon : . . Lord Ripon. 
Secretary for Scotland . Myr. Sinclair : . Mr. Sinclair. 
Minister for Agriculture . Lord Carrington. ; . Lord Carrington. 


Apart from the change of Premier there is no striking differ- 
ence between the two Governments, and it would require a 
microscope to detect any superiority in the new over the old. In 
fact the reconstruction must be pronounced a distinct dis- 
appointment. Owing to the excessive deference paid to the 
“claims” of individual politicians for supposed services rendeted 
to “the Party,” the Cabinet has continually grown in numbers 
of late years, and it is a subject of general regret that the 
present opportunity was not seized ofreducing it to more reason- 
able proportions. Several offices which nowadays carry a seat 
in the Cabinet might advantageously be omitted. Putting aside 
the personality of present Ministers, is it not farcical that the 
President of the Local Government Board, the Postmaster- 
General, the First Commissioner of Works; the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, the Secretary for Scotland, the Minister for Agriculture, 
or even the Irish Secretary should cumber the ground of an 
Imperial Cabinet ? 


A.rHoueH there is nothing sensational in Mr. Asquith’s recon- 
struction of the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, the new arrange- 
ment is not without surprises. It was believed 
that Lord Loreburn would vacate the Lord 
Chancellorship whenever Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman retired, 
as his friends alleged that he would never consent to serve under 
Mr. Asquith, but presumably the moment Lord Loreburn realised 
that the solitary result of his committing the happy despatch would 
be the elevation to the Woolsack of his béte noire, Mr. Haldane, 
who would thus be enabled to escape from the Serbonian bog of his 
own creation, Lord Loreburn decided to pocket his prejudices 
and to sacrifice his scruples so that the present War Minister might 
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cofitinue to supérintend the evolution of the Tertitorial Army. 
The Lord Chancellor is to be congratulated on his self-abnegation, 
as it is on all grounds desirable that Mr. Haldane should be 
afforded an opportunity of converting a percentage of his lavish 
promises into performance. A second surprise is provided by Mr. 
Harcourt’s retention of the comparatively menial office of First 
Commissioner of Works, as it was understood that he must either 
be Prime Minister or next door to Prime Minister. He has been 
tremendously boomed by the Radical Press, which is proportion- 
ately chagrined at the fruits of its propaganda. Mr. Harcourt has 
not, so far, exhibited any political capacity except a capacity for 
intrigue, and he is supposed to be animated by one single idea, 
viz., to wipe off old family scores against all Roseberyites, who are 
accused of having robbed Sir William Harcourt of his legitimate 
birthright, —z.e., the Liberal Premiership—in 1894, which, thanks 
to the activity of Mr. Haldane and Co., was secured for Lord 
Rosebery. Some surprise has also been expressed at Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s retention of the Home Secretaryship, as he was 
generally booked for a peerage, while Captain Sinclair was hardly 
expected to remain Secretary for Scotland. That Lord Tweed- 
mouth would disappear from the Admiralty at the very first 
opportunity has been a foregone conclusion ever since his unfor- 
tunate and unpublishable correspondence with the German 
Emperor achieved notoriety, as no Government could carry 
such a millstone round its neck. As an act of charity, he has 
been accorded the office of Lord President of the Council, an 
ornamental position without administrative duties, which had 
hitherto been reserved for public men of some distinction. 


THE only member of the late Cabinet who has been uncere- 
moniously discarded is Lord Elgin, the Colonial Secretary, who 
i Waris has suffered grievously in the public estimation 
Churchill’s ‘rough the vagaries of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Victim whom he has been totally unable to keep in order 

outside his office. To his own detriment Lord 
Elgin will be imperishably identified with the South African policy 
of a pro-Boer Government, which in its anxiety to vindicate 
its conduct as a pro-Boer Opposition, without a shade of a 
shadow of excuse surrendered South Alrica tothe Boers, who are 
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now, thanks to the operations of their friends in Downing Street, 
in possession of the three principal Governments—the Trans- 
vaal, Orange River Colony and Cape Colony. It is, however, 
alleged on behalf of the retiring Colonial Secretary that if the 
country had any conception of the additional outrages which 
Lord Elgin has prevented Mr. Winston Churchill and the ‘‘ wild 
men” from perpetrating at the expense of the Empire that we 
should all be erecting statues in his honour, and it must be re- 
membered that, although he was unable to restrain his intriguing, 
disloyal, insolent, and egotistical Under-Secretary in Parliament, 
on the platform, or in the Press, he succeeded in freezing him 
out of the Colonial Office—no mean performanze. Now Mr. 
Churchill has his revenge by freezing his former Chief out of 
the Cabinet. The retention of an incapable like Lord Tweed- 
mouth, because he is Mr. Winston Churchill’s uncle, and the 
ejection of an able administrator like Lord Elgin, because he is 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s aversion, are not auspicious episodes. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was inevitable, in spite of a serious attempt to secure that 
office for Mr. McKenna. It is the one appointment which has 
given universal satisfaction. The Daily News, the Manchester 
Guardian and the Nation are enchanted, because Mr. Lloyd- 
George was a pronounced and aggressive pro-Boer during 
the South African War, which gives him the supreme merit in 
their eyes of having been “agin” his own country during the 
crisis of our Imperial existence. Moderate Liberals, on the other 
hand, are equally delighted because Mr. Lloyd-George promises 
to develop from a frothy Welsh tub-thumper into a serious 
statesman, while all Tariff Reformers applaud on account of his 
sound Protectionist legislation and because the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rarely opens his mouth to make a speech for 
Free Trade without driving at least one long nail into the coffin 
of Cobdenism. The non-political world admires Mr. Lloyd- 
George on account of his remarkable record at the Board of 
Trade, where he rarely allowed political partisanship to disturb 
a naturally shrewd judgment. That he is lucky as well as capable 
is clear from the fact that he will escape all responsibility for 
this year’s Budget, which Mr. Asquith, on the Peel precedent, 
will introduce himself, and which is expected to provide the new 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer with irresistible arguments in subse- 
quent years in favour of broadening the basis of taxation, thus 
at one coup lifting Liberalism from its financial impasse and 
dishing the Tariff Reformers. It is permissible to hope that 
Mr. Lloyd-George will tackle the urgent problem of the Gold 
Reserve, in which he will have the warm support of Mr. Asquith. 


Waite the Colonial Office is illuminating in honour of the 
departure of Mr. Winston Churchill from Downing Street, which 
: is a subject for unqualified and universal rejoicing 

a te. throughout the British Dominions, the Board of 
minations, Lzade is plunged in gloom at the prospect of be- 
coming the happy hunting-ground of an arriviste 

who will convert it into an agency to promote his own personal 
interests. Mr. McKenna’s removal from the Education Depart- 
ment was a necessary preliminary to any attempt to settle the 
perennial problem of religious education on generally acceptable 
grounds, but it would be misleading to pretend that his appoint- 
ment as First Lord of the Admiralty has excited audible enthu- 
siasm. Mr. McKenna is associated with the littlest Navy party, 
and if he has merely been put at the Admiralty to continue the 
process of crippling our Sea-power, he will speedily land the 
country in a first-class panic. We should also doubt whether he 
carries enough guns to cope with Sir John Fisher, who, owing to 
the supineness of successive Governments, has been allowed to 
become the autocrat of the Admiralty, with deplorable results to 
the Navy. Lord Ripon remains a sleeping partner of the Cabinet, 
but he relinquishes the leadership of the House of Lords in favour 
of Lord Crewe, who is fully qualified for that post, and whose 
capacity is now to be tested by the administration of a great de- 
partment. It seems almost a century since “there was a man in 
Downing Street.’’ According to the Nation, the confidential organ 
of a section of the Cabinet, Mr. John Morley had the refusal 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer before it was offered to 
Mr. Lloyd-George. He wisely decided to remain at the India 
Office, though exchanging the stormy atmosphere of the House 
of Commons for the serene atmosphere of the House of Lords, of 
which he will become one of the most distinguished ornaments, 
The Peers are flattered to find that they have their uses even in 
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the eyes of austere Radicals. Sir Henry Fowler follows Mr. 
Morley’s example, while Mr. Robertson is consoled for his exclu- 
sion from the new Government by a peerage, which in his case 
may be described as ‘‘unearned increment.”” These peerages are 
three significant indications that Mr. Asquith intends to abandon 
the abortive attack on the House of Lords, which, ’so far from 
weakening our Second Chamber, has placed it on a popular 
pinnacle, though whether he will try and “fill up the cup” or be 
content to “plough the sands” and “till the air”’ remains to be 
seen. 


AmoneG minor changes we may notice the disappearance of Lord 
Portsmouth, who is replaced as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
War Office by one of Mr. Haldane’s private secre- 
taries, Lord Lucas, a capable young man, who 
takes himself with becoming gravity, while another 
of Mr. Haldane’s private secretaries, Mr. F. D. Acland, the son 
of Mr. Arthur Acland, becomes Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, vice Mr. Buchanan, who succeeds Mr. C. E. Haobhouse as 
Under-Secretary for India, Mr. Lough, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education, makes way for Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, a “ municipal statesman” dear to the ‘‘ Progressive”’ press, 
while the restless Dr. Macnamara replaces Mr. Robertson as Par- 
liamentary Secretary tothe Admiralty. Mr. Hobhouse is promoted 
to the important post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
vacated by the promotion of Mr. Runciman as Minister of Education 
with instructions to settle the Education controversy at almost 
any cost. Colonel Seely succeeds Mr. Winston Churchill as 
Colonial Under-Secretary, while Mr. Masterman, one of the 
more interesting of the younger Radicals, gives up to the 
Government what was meant for the Balkan Committee. As 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, Mr. 
Masterman is placed under the sympathetic control of Mr. John 
Burns, who is the bugbear of all Mr. Masterman’s emotional 
associates. The latter’s official evolution will be interesting to 
watch. Colonel Seely may be some improvement on his prede- 
cessor unless he is so foolish as to allow himself to be run by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, It has been decided to raise the status (anglice, 
increase the salaries) of the Presidents of the Board of Trade and 
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the Local Government Board who will receive £5000 a year. 
If Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd-George were only worth 
£2000, the public will be-slow to believe that Mr. Winston 
Churchill is worth £5000, and there will doubtless be many 
gibes at Mr. John Burns, who once laid down the doctrine that 
no man was worth more than £500 a year. Some inquisitive 
Member of Parliament should ask for a return of the increase of 
salaries of Radical politicians since the General Election, together 
with a complete list of the new billets created for and filled by 
Radicals. 


Tuat the King’s absence did not produce the dire conse- 
quences foretold by the pessimists is abundantly demonstrated 
by the celerity of the new Premier in com- 
pleting his onerous task. The new Ministers 
were actually gazetted a week after the announce- 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resignation had taken 
the political world unawares. This is surely one of the smartest 
pieces of Ministerial reconstruction on record, considering the 
circumstances. No practical inconvenience accrued from Mr. 
Asquith’s flying visit to Biarritz. On April 14, Parliament held 
what was intended to be a formal sitting and the House 
of Lords confined itself to hearing the Royal assent given by 
Commission to several measures, but thanks to the initiative of Sir 
Gilbert Parker, the House of Commons embarked on a lively and 
instructive discussion on the present state of the Hop industry, 
which is threatened with destruction by foreign dumping amidst 
the callous and cynical indifference of Free Traders—excepting 
those Free Traders who chance to sit for ‘** Hopping” con- 
stituencies, who find themselves constriined to advocate naked 
Protection. Mr. Lloyd-George, who was warmly welcomed on 
his first appearance as Chancellor of the Exchequer, bore his 
new honours with engaging modesty. He is now Deputy Leader 
of the House of Commons, which he would presumably lead in 
theabsence of Mr. Asquith, and he is supposed to have secured the 
reversion to the Premiership. While ironically suggesting that 
the brewers, who are “great patriots,” if not “the only patriots,” 
should cease from importing deleterious hop substitutes, he 
promised to look into the facets, and if he finds the facts as 
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represented, there is no reason that the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should take refuge in the shibboleths of laissez 
faire. Beit remembered that the last President of the Board 
of Trade, on the initiative of Mr. Levinstein and Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, passed a Bill enforcing the compulsory working of 
patents in this country, which is estimated by his enthusi- 
astic admirers to have already attracted about £25,000,000 of 
foreign capital into British industry to the unmixed advantage 
of British employment. Evenon Hops, a subject of much ribald 
jesting in the Radical Press, Mr. Lloyd-George was far more 
sympathetic thaw his predecessor would have been; he avoided 
dilating on the advantage to the consumer of ruining the producer, 
nor did he advise hoppers to betake themselves to jam or pickles 
or to some other substituted industry. British manufacturers 
and farmers are encouraged by the present Chancellor’s previous 
record to feel that they now have a better friend at the Exchequer 
than at any time since the tragic apostasy of Sir Robert Peel 
sixty years ago. We devoutly hope they may not be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Lloyd-George’s career is one of the most 
interesting phenomena in our public life. The Spectator’s in- 
genuous attempt to nominate Mr. John Burns as Chancellor of 


the Exchequer and our contemporary’s frank alarm at the 
appointment of Mr. Lloyd-George are suggestive. 


At the same sitting of the House of Commons new writs were 
ordered to be issued for Dewsbury, to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Runciman’s appointment, and North-West 
= inane Manchester, owing to Mr. Churchill’s promotion, as 
o the “4 : : 
Government 2/80 for Central Sheffield, owing to the untimely and 
much regretted death of Sir Howard Vincent, one of 
the pioneers of the policy of Imperial Preference, who died suddenly 
in the South of France in the beginning of April. Mr. Whiteley, 
the Chief Ministerial Whip, who had unexpectedly survived the 
reconstruction, moved the further adjournment of the House 
until April 27, baldly announcing that the Second Reading of 
the Licensing Bill would be taken on that day, though he admitted 
under pressure that it was unusual to take such an important 
Bill immediately after a Recess, but then “ten valuable days 
had been lost,” and he artlessly added that “if the Govern- 
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ment did not press on important Bills they would find at the 
end of the Session that they had not achieved the legislation they 
desired to achieve.” The Budget would probably follow the 
Second Reading of the Licensing Bill, but the Chief Whip was 
unable to give any information regarding either the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill or the Education Bill. We are likely to hear a 
great deal about the loss of these “ten valuable days,” which 
promise to be exceedingly valuable to Ministers, as they will be 
held responsible for every legislative fiasco. These missing days 
are, as a matter of fact, a positive godsend to the Government, as 
they will enable several Bills to be dropped, which otherwise it 
might have been necessary to make some show of passing, e.g., 
Captain Sinclair’s Scottish Land Bill, which Ministers are even 
more anxious to bury than the Opposition. 


As already pointed out, the one important change is the change 
of Prime Minister. The interest of the Ministerial reconstruction 
centres in the personality of Mr. Asquith, who has 
been sincerely and deservedly congratulated on 
obtaining the greatest political prize open to a 
British subject—an office which Englishmen may regard with 
pardonable pride as one of the foremost positions in the world. 
Putting aside Party prejudice, Mr. Asquith’s inheritance is a 
source of keen satisfaction to his countrymen, because it is so 


The New 
Premier 


obviously the reward of sheer capacity. He is not where he is 


through any extraneous assistance of family or fortune or social 
support. Nor has he gained it through entertaining the Party. 
It is very many years since Great Britain has had a Premier who 
is not also a plutocrat: then again, Mr. Asquith’s political 
career has been singularly open, above-board and honourable; 
he has no “past” and has never been involved in any of those 
intrigues which are the breath of many politicians’ nostrils. So 
far as we know, the present Prime Minister has never at any 
time either in Opposition or in office, attempted to “nobble” 
the Press with a view to getting himself and his achievements 
written up. Few prominent politicians on either side of politics 
could truthfully say as much. Mr. Asquith has preferred to 
rely on his very exceptional Parliamentary gifts to secure the 


succession to the Liberal Premiership should that office ever 
VoL. LI 24 
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become vacant, and omniscient Lobby correspondents—with 
whom he is no favourite beeause he is not a Lobby gossip—who 
have told us throughout the last two years that “ the Party will 
never stand Asquith,’ look superlatively foolish in the light of 
recent developments. There never has been a more inevitable 
Premier, as there was no one to challenge his supremacy, and 
newspapers which only last year pronounced him impossible are 
now meekly urging the claims of their staff for minor posts in 
his Administration. 


Aut the Party organs are already agreed that Mr. Asquith is 
a Heaven-sent leader. The Tapers and Tadpoles are at his 
beck and call. Moreover, although it is not said 
A “Dark os : a? : 
eee” aloud, it is recognised in Liberal circles that a 
change was highly desirable in the interests of the 
Party. Though personally very popular, the late Premier was 
not in any sense a Prime Minister, and however suitable his 
amiable, easy-going methods to a restive Democratic assembly 
in the first flush of its enthusiasm when control of any kind 
would have been intolerable, the go-as-you-please régime had 
brought Ministers to the edge of disaster. Many Ministerial 
policies had miscarried owing, as the Times points out, to the 
absence of policy, and many Departments were in a state of chaos 
owing to that want of supervision which a Prime Minister can 
alone afford. The Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the India 
Office, and possibly the Local Government Board, may have 
thriven “on their own,” but what of the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Irish Office, the Scottish Office, &c. &c.? Then again, 
the legislative achievements of the mammoth majority are so 
far derisory, the net result of two years of Radicalism being 
to make the House of Lords more important and more popular 
than at any time during the last twenty years; as Mr. Stead 
points out in a trenchant article in the Daily Mail, the peers now 
dominate the situation and hold the Government in the hollow 
of their hand. Itwas therefore high time fora change of captains 
if the Liberal ship was to be kept off the rocks, but it will 
takea considerable effort to escape disaster, and people naturally 
ask themselves whether Mr. Asquith is equal to the task. He 
has, so far, never been tested in higher politics, his powers of 
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leadership and statesmanship are unknown; he is essentially a 
“dark horse,” although everybody professes to know his precise 
form, because there is so little mystery in his public speaking. 
The great point in his favour is that his Party seems to haye 
been thoroughly chastened by recent reverses, culminating in 
Peckham, and just as Charles II. was resolved not to return to 
his travels, so every Radical Member of Parliament is determined 
codte que cote to postpone the dreaded day of a dissolution until 
the last possible moment. 


Taat Ministers recognise that the amorphous majority of the 
present House of Commons no longer represents the electorate, 
and is consequently without moral authority for 
heroic enterprises, is evident from their attitude 
towards current by-elections. Lord Kerry has 
been allowed a walk-over in West Derbyshire, where even 
Mr. Victor Cavendish only secured a majority of 500 at the 
General Election, nor is there any disposition to challenge the 
late Sir Howard Vincent’s seat in Sheffield, although it might have 
been supposed that a victory for Free Imports in such a stronghold 
of Tariff Reform would have been worth an effort. That the new 
Premier only dare create vacancies either by appointments or by 
peerages where there are at least four-figure Radical majorities 
is shown by the following list: 


Ministerial 
Caution 


Dundee, Radical Majority . ‘ , . 5411 
Dewsbury re . ‘ ‘ . 38810 
Wolverhampton ,, . ‘ ; . 2865 
Montrose * ‘ , ‘ . 2494 
Manchester Pa ie : , . 1241 


and, as the Pall Mall Gazette points out, “in the last-named 
instance, they (Ministers) are conscious of giving an exhibition of 
desperate valour in sending Mr. Churchill before the electors. It 
is doubtless prudent not to take chances with any majority 
under 2000; but it is rather discouraging to the rising talent of 
the Party to learn that the prospect of office depends on the 
poll-book rather than the politician.” The general Radical 
slump, which affords Mr. Asquith a welcome opportunity of 
lightening the ship by jettisoning some of its more inconvenient 
eargo, and of thereby regaining the confidence of moderate 
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Liberals and the balancing elector is further and eloquently 
exemplified by an article in the Westminster Gazette, recalling 
the long-forgotten fact so continually emphasised by the Spectator 
that Ministers are primarily “the trustees of Free Trade.” The 
Westminster Gazette is, however, unable to see what has always 
been patent to its contemporary in Wellington Street, that the 
policy of old age pensions is incompatible with the maintenance 
of our existing fiscal system. 


Stitt more significant is the volte face of the Nation, the organ 
of that very pugnacious progressive, Mr. Massingham, who seems 
content that the reconstituted Cabinet shall 
primarily devote itself to “legislation by consent.” 
We quote this priceless passage (Nation of April 
11)—after two columns of the usual Radical rhodomontade, 
designed to “‘ keep the pecker up” of its own clientéle, our contem- 
porary collapses into this modest strain: ‘Mr. Asquith’s course, 
therefore, is marked out for him by the circumstances and neces- 
sities of the time no less than by the policy and temper of his 
predecessor. Radicals would, we believe, have no objection to 
the suggestion that such a measure as the Education Bill should 
be taken out of the arena of Party controversy, and settled, if it 
can be settled, by an agreement between the Churches whose 
quarrel has caused the whole difficulty.” This is cheerful read- 
ing for Dr. Clifford and Mr. Hirst Hollowell. The Nation adds: 
‘““We should even be prepared to see the withdrawal of both the 
Bills (7.e., Mr. McKenna’s masterpiece as well as the Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s) now before the public, with a view to an eirenicon, 
to be arranged in the autumn. We want no large scheme of 
contracting-out, and we do want a national system, if the country 
and the religious parties are ready for it.”” After this unwonted 
attack of “‘ sweet reasonableness,” it is not surprising to learn 
that “the new Government starts well. It has put forward 
three large measures of social reconstruction—the Housing 
Bill, the Irish Universities Bill, and the Port of London Bill 
—which, with the Children’s Bill, awake no partisan feelings 
[our italics], and yet are in line with the conscience or the 
practical needs of the community.’’ Then again, “If it can 
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pass these measures, with the Eight Hours Bill for Miners, 
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if it can settle the Licensing question and make straight the way 
foran educational peace, it will have deserved well of the country, 
and prepared it for the overmastering task which awaits it the 
next year and the year after, the reform of the Poor Law.” In 
other words, all the fire and all the fight have been knocked 
out of Progressive Radicalism, and the resignation of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is regarded by his most devout disciple 
in the Press as affording a convenient opportunity for throw- 
ing overboard almost the entire Campbell-Bannerman pro- 
eramme, viz., the attack on the House of Lords, Home Rule, 
Land Values, the Scotch Land Bill, &. &c. The Nation 
emerges from an exhaustive examination of the situation in 
almost the same mind as the Westminster Gazette and the Spec- 
tator declaring that the primary duty of the Government is the 
“ouardianship of Free Trade,” and anti-Socialism, with, of 
course, a saving tag about Social Reform and constructive 
policy. Nothing could be more symptomatic of the parlous 
plight of Cobdenism and of the panic caused among Cobdenites 
by the remarkable progress of Tariff Reform than this reunion of 
the terrified trustees of Free Trade. Mr. Asquith cannot fail to be 
gratified at these first-fruits of his Prime Ministership, and it must 
be peculiarly flattering to him to learn from the Nation, whose 
editor has for many years carried on a furious vendetta against 
every politician connected with the Liberal League, that “as an 
executant of policy, he (Mr. Asquith) is unrivalled, and among 
recent statesmen deserves comparison only with Gladstone.” 


Our readers will be in a much better position than we are to 
judge the policy and prospects of the new Government, as 
A Sordi Parliament reassembles on April 27—iWe., after 
ordid . 

Demagogue these pages. are written, but before they are pub- 

lished—and on the following day Mr. Asquith is 
expected to take the Party into his confidence as to his plans at 
a meeting at the Reform Club. May the change of venue from 
the Embankment to Pall Mall be interpreted as symptomatic of 
a change of tone? During the same interval three contested 
by-elections will have been decided (Dewsbury, Manchester and 
Kincardineshire, in which latter constituency a vacancy has 
been caused by the death of Mr. Crombie), from which, no 
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doubt, the usual morals will be deduced by strenuous partisans. 
As these three constituencies returned Radicals by great majori- 
ties at the General Election, Unionists are scarcely entitled to 
count on the capture of any of them, although the last series 
of by-elections, beginning with Mid-Devon and ending with 
Peckham, have not unnaturally encouraged extravagant expecta- 
tions on our side. Dewsbury and Kincardineshire, which have 
never returned Conservatives, may be written off as hopeless, 
though we may hope for some falling off in the Ministerial 
majority in both cases, and there will be keen disappointment if 
Mr. Winston Churchill succeeds in retaining his seat by anything 
like the majority he had at the General Election. That the new 
President of the Board of Trade entertains the lowest possible 
opinion of the electors of the premier constituency of Cotton- 
opolis is clear from the character of his campaign, which simply 
consists in promising everything to everybody. This sordid 
demagogue evidently imagines that Manchester is entirely 
animated by as low motives as himself. His appeals are 
exclusively addressed to the stomach, the pocket or the passions 
of his constituents. Should such tactics succeed, the political 
reputation of Manchester will sustain a serious blow. The 
most significant feature of the election is the action of the 
local Free Trade Unionists, who, under the inspiring auspices 
of Mr. Tootal Broadhurst, have announced their intention of 
supporting Mr. Winston Churchill, thus frankly adopting the 
standpoint “Our Trade, our politics,” after which it should be 
difficult for Liberals to throw stones at brewers for subordinating 
their politics to their trade. 


WE agree with the Morning Post in welcoming a development which 
cannot fail to clear the air, and which should greatly facilitate 
the unpleasant duty of all Unionist Associa- 
tions in constituencies which have the misfortune 
to be misrepresented by so-called Unionist Free 
Traders. Mr. Tootal Broadhurst & Co., whose conduct in sup- 
porting Mr. Winston Churchill is, be it noted, applauded by the 
Spectator, establishes once and for all that there is no room for 
‘Free Traders,” who are scarcely disguised Radicals, in the 
Unionist Party, and it may be hoped that the Unionists of 
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Norwood and other similarly afflicted constituencies, will now 
pluck up courage to take resolute action.. To tolerate the | 
development of a faction of nominal Unionists on the flank of our 
Party who would enter the next House of Commons avowedly 
to obstruct the first constructive work of the Unionist Govern- 
ment, with the inevitable result of wrecking that Government, 
would be an act of political suicide which we feel confident 
Unionists generally are too intelligent to contemplate. Unless 
sitting “Free Trade Unionists ”’ are sufficiently public-spirited 
and patriotic in the interests of the nine questions out of ten 
on which they are in agreement with their Party, to waive their 
objections on the tenth question on which they are in a minority 
so insignificant as to be almost invisible, the local Associations 
will have no option but to request them to stand aside in favour 
of candidates prepared to co-operate in maintaining the next 
Unionist Government by supporting the very moderate measure 
of Tariff Reform to which it is pledged, and the passing of which 
is a condition of its continued existence. 


We must not overlook the plethora of Ministerial legislation 
with which the House of Commons was glutted prior to the 
reconstruction of the Ministry, because while 


6 Licensing Bill, as regards which Ministers 
Measures are ‘open to offers,” and the Budget, the secrets 


of which are well guarded, possibly because it 
will not assume final form until the eve of its introduction— 
will constitute the pidces de resistance of tliis far-sped Session, it 
is hoped to smuggle through several other items as “ non-conten- 
tious,” with the compliance of an amiable Opposition. But, 
however anxious the two Front Benches may be to accommodate 
one another, we trust that there is sufficient grit on the Unionist 
back benches to secure a searching scrutiny of every Ministerial 
project, however innocent in appearance. We need concern our- 
selves no further with Mr. McKenna’s ill-starred Education Bill, 
which has presumably gone the way of Mr. Birrell’s equally egregious 
measure and its author, like his predecessor, has been relegated 
to another department. Events seem to be shaping towards 
a Conference between the Churches on the Education question 
with a view to a Concordat, with which politicians would be 
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very foolish to interfere. Nor, again, is Parliament likely to be 
further troubled with Captain Sinclair’s grotesque design to 
introduce the Irish Land system into the Lowlands of Scotland ; 
but while the Scottish Land Bill may be defunct, the Land 
Values Bill (Scotland) is still “in being.” Mr. Griffith Boscawen’s 
admirable article elsewhere should serve to put the Peers on 
their guard against a measure which they consented to read 
a second time on the faith of the Lord Chancellor’s assurances 
that it had no ulterior object. Mr. Boscawen shows that this 
mischievous measure is a deliberate effort to apply the doctrines 
of Henry George, and can have no other raison d@ étre. 


THEN there is the Miners’ Hight Hours Bill, which even the 
Westminster Gazette can scarcely pretend to regard as a non- 
Eight Hours contentious measure to be accepted as a matter of 
Bill course by any reasonable Opposition, considering 

the ever-increasing resistance and alarm it arouses 
throughout the industrial community, by whom it is regarded as 
tantamount to tax of at least 10 per cent. on their coal bill. 
According to Sir Hugh Bell, who as a Free Trader may be regarded 
as a man of unimpeachable accuracy, it would throw many 
thousand men out of work in the Iron and Steel trade alone. 
The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, without conferring any compensat- 
ing advantage on miners, who are notoriously able to take care 
of themselves, casts another heavy burden on the unfortunate 
British consumer, against whom the fates have fought ever since 
the last General Election installed a Cobdenite Cabinet in power. 
Happily the unpopularity of this project promises to attain- 
sufficient proportions to enhearten the House of Lords to do its 
duty. Then there is a measure which both Front Benches seem 
equally anxious to thrust down our throats, viz., Mr. Birrell’s Irish 
University Bill, which was introduced in the House of Commons 
amid a chorus of ecstatic enthusiasm on March 31. A fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind. Much compassion is felt by Mandarins on 
both sides for the unfortunate Irish Secretary, whose name is im- 
perishably linked with the two most conspicuous failures of the 
present Parliament, viz., the Education Bill of 1906, which was 
abandoned by the Government owing to the amendments insisted 
on by the House of Lords, and the Irish Council Bill of last year, 
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which after being settled in concert with Mr. Redmond and 
endorsed by the House of Commons by a majority of about 300 
to 100, was ignominiously rejected by a Nationalist Convention in 
Dublin by 3000 votes to 0. The Mandarins consider that it would be 
a graceful act of reparation to allow Mr. Birrell to score one success. 
Accordingly, when on behalf of an undenominational Government 
he introduced his scheme for.the creation of two new denomina- 
tional Universities in Ireland, one in Dublin and one in Belfast, 
supported by substantial grants from the Exchequer, Unionists 
and Radicals vied with one another in extolling a statesman- 
like solution of a thorny problem, &c. &c. Mr. Birrell’s 
audacious assertion that no religious tests would be tolerated 
in either University was taken at its face value by the House 
of Commons, which treated his other ludicrous paper safeguards 
against clerical control with similar seriousness. Even the 
Members for Trinity College, Dublin, swelled the general chorus. 
The opposition of that historic institution to an Irish Catholic 
University, which was fatal to Mr. Bryce’s Bill, has been bought 
off, by leaving it alone—one of the few satisfactory features in 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill, which Ministers are proposing with their tongue 
in their cheek, and which the Irish hierarchy are accepting with 
a similar grimace. 


Wuat is the sense of expressing sympathy with the alleged 
grievance of Irish Catholics in being denied the advantages 
A . Of academic culture because there is no Univer- 
nother Bir- . ° “?- . - 
religious Bill “ty with the requisite Catholic ‘atmosphere 
in Ireland, and then to purport to redress that 
grievance by creating a University in which all religious 
tests are ex hypothesi strictly prohibited? Without “ tests” 
this policy must defeat itself, but as every one knows there 
is another side to the picture, which is described in a re- 
markable letter in the Tumes by Mr. Michael M’Carthy, author 
of ‘Priests and People in Ireland,” himself a Roman Catholic 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, who declares that “If 
Mr. Birrell’s Irish University Bill were to receive its true title, it 
should be called a Bill for the endowment of the Jesuit College 
at Dublin, the Romanisation of the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and 
Galway, and for the constitution of the same into a Roman 
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Catholic University with power to affiliate the Theological College 
at Maynooth, and if it becomes law the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
will at last secure control of the higher education for Catholics 
in Ireland, with the right of conferring degrees in Art and Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering, at the entire expense of the British 
Exchequer.” Mr. M’Carthy, who claims to know Ireland inti- 
mately, and of course far better than Mr. Birrell, who is a mere 
carpet-bagger, confidently asserts that “‘in a very short time 
nine-tenths of the Professoriate will be priests, and the three 
Colleges will be religious institutions in which some secular teach- 
ing will be given, mainly to keep up appearances and secure. the 
endowment. That was what happened in the case of Maynooth, 
and history repeats itself.”’ We lay little stress on the liability 
of the British Exchequer, because we have long held that our 
present fiscal system is unjust to Ireland, but we agree with Mr. 
M’Carthy that it is more than doubtful as to whether higher 
education will benefit from a priest-ridden University, which will 
be “blacker” than any educational institution in the world. 
He tells us that “if the Nonconformist Churches support Mr. 
Birrell in this scheme it will be the worst betrayal of political 
principle ever witnessed in England, and will vitiate and nullify 
their power for good, as a reforming force, in every department 
of public administration.”” We make no appeal to Protestant 
prejudice on this question, but we trust that the friends of liberal 
education and culture will make their voices heard, and that this 
measure may be adequately examined by the House of Commons 
before it becomes law, and the precise character of the proposed 
University clearly defined. The unanimity and enthusiasm 
of the two Front Benches over this Bill should be sufficient to 
excite the suspicion of every member with a soul to call his 
own. We doubt whetherany public advantage has ever accrued 
from any “deal”? between the Mandarins, which has usually 
involved the betrayal of some national interest. 


ALTHOUGH as our readers will have gathered, we incline to the 
view that Mr. Asquith should be able to restore some degree 
of order in the general Ministerial chaos, and 
strengthen the position of both Government and 
Party, many competent observers who are much 
nearer the game than we are hold a different opinion. They 
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believe that the Ministerial rot has spread too far to be retrieved, 
and that the Radicals in the House of Commons will not prove 
amenable to discipline and control, and that one fiery faction 
after another will revolt at every attempt by the new leader 
to apply the whip or spurs. It may beso. It certainly will be 
so if Mr. Asquith shows any signs of fear, and conveys the im- 
pression that he has no convictions of his own, and is, so to 
speak, up for auction among the sections. That the “wild men”’ 
will occasionally kick over the traces is probable, though, judging 
by past experience, they will carefully choose occasions to assert 
their independence when Ministers are assured of the support of 
the Opposition. It is true that the Labour and Nationalist 
Parties threaten to assume a less friendly attitude towards 
Mr. Asquith than they adopted towards Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and they claim to command many Radical seats. 
Mr. Keir Hardie has already pronounced the Asquith Premier- 
ship to be a grave Liberal blunder, and Mr. Redmond has made 
a blustering speech in Dublin (April 15), which, however, like all 
his recent utterances, lacks the ring of sincerity and strength, 
though it is intended to sound like a declaration of war against 
the Liberal Party, and asserts that the Nationalists will work for 
a Dissolution; but Mr. Redmond counts for very much less than 
he did, and his followers reject his advice quite as often as they 
take it. Onthe same occasion Mr. John Dillon struck a different 
note, and seems anxious to stand in with the Government, and 
Irish Nationalists have been ordered to vote for Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Manchester! IfMr. Asquith can rid the Liberal Party 
_ of the incubus of Home Rule without alienating Home Rulers 
he will perform a miracle; if on the other hand he entrusts his 
political conscience to the keeping of the President of the Board 
of Trade, who has been allowed to restore Home Rule to the 
Liberal programme in order to pick up a few votes in Manchester, 
we prophesy that the Government will not last a year. 


How will recent events affect the fortunes of the Unionist Party ? 

That depends, of course, upon whether the new Premiership 

— involves a break up of the Ministerialists followed 

Unionist b Dissolut ; hich aloatas a 
Cuties y a Dissolution, in which case Unionist prospec 

should improve at an even greater rate than 

during the last few months, or whether, on the other hand, 
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Ministers will be allowed to settle down to two or three years of 
comparatively humdrum existence. They have admittedly to 
reckon with the Lords, whom they so rashly challenged, and from 
whom they so ignominiously scuttled, and this scuttle has made 
the Peers masters of the political situation and arbiters of the 
Ministerial fate. In order to exist Mr. Asquith must avoid 
challenging ‘‘another place” on any issue on which the Peers 
believe that the people are with them, and every month that 
passes will tend to strengthen the House of Lords while corres- 
pondingly lowering the prestige of the Government. If the 
Peers were of a pugnacious disposition, they could bring the 
Ministry to the ground and force a General Election whenever 
they pleased, as there is presumably some limit to the Radical 
capacity for turning the other cheek to the smiter. But they are 
notoriously peaceful, and as no intelligent Unionist desires a 
premature Dissolution, it should be possible for the two Houses 
to live and let live on mutually tolerable terms. Ministers must, 
however, show themselves conservative in method, and must 
avoid frightening the moderate elements which ultimately rule 
this country, while the House of Lords must be fairly liberal 
and give its opponents fair play. We may rely on the Peers 
playing their part under the leadership of Lord Lansdowne, 
whose unerring wisdom during an exceptionally trying period, 
when a blunder would have caused a catastrophe, has literally 
saved and transformed the political situation, of which he is now 
the acknowledged arbiter, as the fortunes of the Government are 
in his hands. 


MEANWHILE the cause of Tariff Reform will continue to advance 
by leaps and bounds, until, as the present Chancellor of the 
The Unionist Exchequer is only too well aware, like Aaron’s 
Party Rod it will swallow every other issue. Unless 

they are “dished”? by some astute opponent, the 
Unionist Party may look forward to carrying through this great 
constructive policy, provided they put their house in order. But 
so far few Opposition Members have grasped the scope and 
character of their undertaking. Our Front Benchers labour 
under the pleasing delusion that the “swing of the pendulum” 
will shortly restore them to their former greatness, and that 
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they will forthwith proceed to immortalise themselves by intro- 
ducing and passing a Tariff Reform Bill without any preliminary 
preparation or any special knowledge beyond what they already 
possess. The rank and file are fatuously encouraged to imagine 
that the one thing needful is to replace “the old gang in the old 
places.” We respectfully differ from a view which strikes us as 
dangerously superficial, although it is entertained by eminent 
Unionists.” To speak quite frankly, we have grave doubts 
whether a Cabinet of the same intellectual calibre as the last 
Unionist Government—which was destitute of business capacity— 
would be capable of framing, still less of carrying, any Tariff 
Reform Bill, let alone an adequate and satisfactory measure, such 
as the constituencies are entitled to expect after the rosy promises 
so plentifully showered upon them. Even supposing there is a 
good working Unionist majority in the next House, the Liberal 
Opposition will in any case be remarkably rich in debating and 
critical talent, and unless they are confronted by equal capacity, 
the Tariff Reform Bill, which must be a long and complicated 
measure establishing a triple tarifi—maximum, minimum, and 
preferential—will fare very badly, and will have buta poor chance 
of reaching the Statute Book in a desirable shape. The poverty 
of the personnel of the Unionist Parliamentary Party impels us 
to suggest—however unwelcome the suggestion—that the present 
interval should be utilised to bring up intellectual reinforcements 
from the outside, which would be valuable in the present 
Parliament, and invaluable during the great struggle we antici- 
pate in the next Parliament. There are three men whose names 
will occur to those who have followed the Tariff Reform move- 
ment as material accessions to our Parliamentary strength. There 
is, in the first place, Mr. Hewins, the Secretary of the Tariff 
Commission, whose knowledge, both of the general principles 
and of the details of the Tariff problem in all its bearings, is 
unrivalled, and who is probably, after Mr. Bonar Law, the most 
persuasive exponent of Tariff Reform. Then there is Mr. Mac- 
kinder, the President of the London School of Economics, a man 
of exceptional political insight and ability and a really fine 
speaker; thirdly, there is Mr. L. S. Amery, one of the most 
brilliant men of his generation, whom we devoutly hope the 
electors of Wolverhampton may be sufficiently intelligent to return 
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to the House of Commons during the coming month. We cannot 
resist expressing our regret that advantage was not taken of the 
vacancy at Sheffield to find a seat for Mr. Hewins, who would 
have been a most suitable Member for the great industrial com- 
munity which thought the day before yesterday what England 
will think to-morrow. We have heard good judges go so far as 
to declare that Mr. Hewins’ presence in Parliament is g condition 
precedent to the passing of a Tariff Reform Bill. It ought not to 
be beyond the resources of our Whips to find seats for such men. 


THE country was deeply concerned to learn that the Duke of 
Devonshire had died somewhat suddenly at Cannes on March 24 
in his seventy-fifth year. His health had been 
the subject of grave anxiety since his heart failure 
last summer, but his trip to Egypt this winter was 
interpreted as a sign that he was better, and it was hoped that 
he might be spared for many years, though it was feared he 
would be constrained to the irksome life of an mvalid. The 
Duke of Devonshire was one of the greatest Englishmen of his day 
and generation, who performed signal services to the State, of 
which the most enduring was the part he played twenty years 
ago in saving the United Kingdom from disruption. There 
was no mystery about his commanding influence over his 
fellow countrymen, which surprised no one but himself. He 
was absolutely straightforward, sincere, sagacious, and steadfast 
as a rock. He was incapable of harbouring any mean or 
petty thought, or of acting except in a disinterested manner 
with a single eye to his conception of the national needs, 
Some people were disposed to underrate his brain-power 
because of his slowness of manner and speech, but every 
one who ever did business with him was immensely impressed 
by his capacity, and the more intellectual of his colleagues, 
like the late Lord Salisbury, had an unbounded admiration for 
his virile judgment and strong common sense. The tributes to 
the Duke in Parliament were like himself, striking by their 
sincerity, and the genuine admiration he evoked in men of such 
dissimilar temperaments as Lord Rosebery, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Balfour, give the measure of his personality. 
The death of the Duke of Devonshire is like the fall of a great 
forest oak—it leaves a permanent void. 


The Duke of 
Devonshire 
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THE most interesting international ‘episode during the past 
month has been the amicable exchange of views between the 
British and Russian Governments on the be- 
Russia and —_ wildering problem of Macedonia. As our readers 
angen are aware, we have persistently indicated the 
in the > , 
Near East Near East as a suitable field for Anglo-Russian 
co-operation, because, among other reasons, the 
agreement of these traditional antagonists would attract the 
maximum of diplomatic support while causing the minimum 
of friction and disturbance. Certainly France, and probably 
Italy, would cheerfully countersign any reasonable Anglo-Russian 
agreement concerning the Balkans which might at the present 
juncture not inconceivably secure the backing of the other 
members of the Triple Alliance, who would hesitate to incur 
the responsibility of breaking up the Concert of Europe. We 
cannot say whether anything will come of Sir Edward Grey’s 
sagacious efforts, the success of which depends on the atti- 
tude of Russia, but it is at any rate gratifying to note the 
disappearance of the mutual suspicions which during sixty 
years poisoned Anglo-Russian relations, paralysed the action of 
both Powers, and precluded the possibility of their co-operation. 
M. Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, recognises the good 
faith of British policy, and his recent speech in the Duma 
shows that Russia and Great Britain are animated by a common 
object, viz., to terminate the present anarchy by the introduction 
of practical reforms in Macedonian administration. Our Govern- 
ment, on its side, has protested against any intention of taking 
action independent of the Concert, so it should be possible for 
St. Petersburg and London to combine their parallel proposals in 
a common policy, as the peace of the Near East, which both are 
equally interested in preserving, largely depends on their accord. 
Sir Edward Grey wisely regards finance as the crux of the Mace- 
donian problem, and therefore stipulates that the cost of the 
civil administration and the international gendarmerie shall be 
the first charge on local resources, which are being consumed by 
an unnecessarily large Turkish army of occupation, and his threat 
to withdraw his consent to the increase in the Turkish customs 
duties indicates that heis inearnest. Although Russia has not yet 
seen her way to accept the British programme, the two Govern- 
ments seem to be moving towards co-operation. Without being 
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sanguine, it is permissible to hope that Russia and England may 
agree and that Europe will concur, but it would be rash to speak 
positively, as Russian policy largely depends on the play of 
obscure forces in St. Petersburg, and upon whether Germany 
succeeds in her determination once again to deflect the interests 
and energies of ‘“‘the Eastern neighbour” from Europe to 
Asia. Russia’s momentous decision to embark on a great 
extension of the Siberian railway system, which the Duma 
has been persuaded to ratify, is interpreted by some shrewd 
observers as a triumph for German policy which bodes ill for 
the Near East. 


Ir is scarcely surprising that the prodigious military and naval 
preparations of the German Empire during the last two years, of 
, which we can recall no parallel in peace time, 
Footing , . 
the Bill should have caused some financial stringency. 
While Mr. Haldane and Sir John Fisher are raiding 
the British Army and the British Navy, our formidable rivals are 
immensely increasing their sea-power, stimulated no doubt by the 
disarmament party in this country, whom Germany relies upon 
either to surrender the supremacy of the seas without a struggle, 
or at any rate to weaken the British Navy to such a point as to 
afford her a sporting chance of success. While British politicians 
and British journalists are whining over the maintenance of 
existing taxation, the German Government is piling tax on tax, 
and the last election showed that a patriotic public heartily 
approves the Imperial policy of naval expansion. But naturally 
such expenditure produces certain consequences, and in spite of 
the amazing boom in German trade, which continues to advance 
while British trade is receding, as well as the great increase in 
German revenue, even Germany cannot foot her naval Bills out 
of income, and as her capital is mainly absorbed in prosperous 
industry, the recent Loan was perilously near a fiasco. British 
Free Traders are gloating over our realised surplus, which they 
contrast with German deficits, and credit the difference to our 
superior fiscal system. But as our surplus is merely the result 
of cutting down our shipbuilding programme to the danger-point, 
it is not much to boast of. We shall laugh on the wrong side of 
our mouths if we ever allow Germany to get ahead of us in 
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‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ or destroyers. Lord Esher’s article, published 
elsewhere, is an eloquent and valuable indication of the awakening 
of responsible Englishmen to the gravity of the German chal- 
lenge. Our readers will be at one with him as to the necessity 
of laying down two ships for every keel laid down by our rivals. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey has suffered a public humiliation as the 
result of his fatuous effort to humiliate Italy, who had un- 
; successfully claimed the right enjoyed by other 
— cellane- Great Powers of establishing an Italian post office 
at certain Turkish towns. As part of a settled 

and long-continued policy of snubbing Italy, the Porte’s refusal 
was persisted in until an ultimatum had been presented and an 
Italian fleet was about to sail to Turkish waters, when Abdul 
Hamid suddenly realised his folly, and instructed the Turkish 
Ambassador in Rome to call on Signor Tittoni, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, and make the usual abject surrender, with the 
usual futile qualifications. The incident, which will raise Italian 
prestige in the Near East, is a source of unmixed satisfaction to 
every civilised Power, except, apparently, Germany, who cannot 
bear the idea of any other nation—even an ally—increasing her 
prestige, and who, moreover, is always concerned for the Sultan’s 
susceptibilities. Turkish folly in courting this home-made 
humiliation is attributed by the Times to the evil influence of 
Izzet Pasha, ‘‘a specialist in reaction and obscurantism,’’ who is 
persona gratissima at the Yildiz Kiosk. , , , The Portuguese 
elections resulted, as was generally foreseen, in the complete 
triumph of the Government coalition, and the total rout of all 
other parties, especially the Republicans, but of the means by 
which these desirable results were obtained the less said the 
better. , , , Lord Morley finds himself under the painful 
necessity of chastising another turbulent frontier tribe, the 
Mohmands. The enterprise promises to be a larger affair than 
the brilliant little expedition against the Zakka Khels, but it is 
expected to be executed with the same iron efficiency under the 
immediate command of Sir James Willcocks and the general 
direction of Lord Kitchener, whose preparations, we may 
be sure, are complete to the last gaiter button. , 4 » 


A strong committee has been formed, under the chairmanship 
VoL LI 25 
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of Lord Midleton, to carry out the happy idea of commemorating 
the Quebec Tercentenary, at which the Prince of Wales has 
promised to assist, by presenting Canada, on behalf of the Mother 
Country, with a birthday present in the shape of a memorial to 
Wolfe and Montcalm. We feel sure that all our readers desire 
to see ‘the Mother Country participating in this great Imperial 
féte, and that many of them may wish to subscribe to the pro- 
posed memorial, for which contributions may be sent to A. M. 
Grenfell, Esq., 6 Prince’s Street, E.C.; John Buchan, Esq., 
35 Paternoster Row, E.C.; or to the “Wolfe and Montcalm 
Memorial Account ” at the Bank of England. , , 4 The vacancy 
in the Chancellorship of Cambridge University, caused by the 
death of the Duke of Devonshire, has been filled, to the great 
satisfaction of all Cambridge men, by the election of Lord 
Rayleigh, in honouring whom the University honours itself. 
x x » Every one is making time to read Lord Cromer’s Modern 
Egypt, which will, if possible, increase the reputation of that 
great public servant. , , , We are privileged to publish on 
the following page a remarkable literary curiosity, viz., a poem 
by Mr. Gladstone, which is believed to be his only jeu d esprit. 


Str Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has not been destined to 
enjoy the repose he had earned. As we go to press comes 

the melancholy news that he passed peace- 
The Death of tully away at No. 10 Downing Street, on the 
Scan. . morning of April 22, about a fortnight after his 
Bannerman [esignation. The end was not unexpected, as for 

many weeks the doctors’ bulletins had held out 
little hope, and of late their gravity had deepened. Whatever 
views may be held on its political aspects, it will be generally 
agreed that the late Premiership was one of the most remarkable 
personal triumphs in Parliamentary history, gained by a man 
whom no one accused of self-seeking, but who managed to 
impose himself on his Party by sheer tenacity of purpose, and 
to make himself beloved by his followers by his attractive 
qualities—amiability, considerateness, humour, and sympathy. 
His career is a stimulating lesson in the virtues of patience and 


steadfastness. 


MARGOT * 


I 


WueEN Parliament ceases, and comes the recess, 
And we seek, in the country, rest after distress, 
As a rule, upon visitors place an embargo, 


But make an exception in favour of Margot. 


II 


For she brings such a treasure of movement and life, 

Fun, spirit, and stir, to folk weary with strife: 

Though young and though fair, who can hold such a 
cargo 


Of all the good qualities going, as Margot? 


Il 


Up hill and down dale, ’tis a capital name 
To blossom in friendship, to sparkle in fame: 


There’s but one objection can light upon Margot, 


Its likeness in rhyming, not meaning, to Argot. 


* These verses were addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Miss Margot Tennant 
(Mrs. Asquith). 
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IV 


Never mind, never mind; we will give it the slip; 
"Tis not Argot the language, but Argo the Ship: 


And, by sea or by land, I will swear you may far go 
Before you can hit on a double for Margot. 


December 17, 1889. 


Marge _ 
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ADMIRALTY AND EMPIRE 


Sleep on: is the time not a season 
For strong men to slumber and sleep, 
And wise men to palter with treason ? 
And they that sow tares, shall they reap ? 
The wages of ages 
Wherein men smiled and slept, 
Fame fails them, shame veils them, 
Their record is not kept. 
A Word for the Navy.—A. C. SwinBurneE. 


THE British Empire is held together by two strong cables: 
the name of the one is naval supremacy, the name of the other 
is seaborne commerce. Various other ties there are, shining 


filaments of duty and sentiment and affection; but these will not 
hold against the strain and drag of blind material forces tending 
to disruption. The existence of these islands depends upon over- 
sea supplies; and their due arrival depends upon the protection 
of the trade-routes by the British Navy. More: the wealth of 
England depends upon the combined action of naval power and 
commercial power. The White Ensign isthe badge of the Imperial 
policeman, guarding the Imperial trader in every corner of the 
globe. Considered a little nearer, the situation resolves itself into 
one simple proposition: The Colonies might conceivably exist 
apart from England; but under no circumstances could the 
England we know exist apart from the Colonies. Long ago 
England sold her birthright for hard cash. She was once self- 
sufficing. She is now even as Elisha was in his cave. The 
prophet was fed by a miracle. England, in the glorious days of 
Cobden, expected a miracle. It did not happen, so that she had 
to train her own ravens, the while that little Elishas appeared 
in the cave, and multiplied exceedingly, until Elisha was 
crowded ... 
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The other nations contemplated this singular spectacle, and 
kept their own counsel. They decided to make the cash, while 
keeping their birthright. Now we have a little island of some 
forty-three million inhabitants and diminishing natural resources, 
and a falling birth-rate, desperately fighting lusty great nations 
of sixty and seventy million vigorous people, with vast untouched 
resources, and a rising birth-rate. The only hope of the proud 
little island lies in her vast possessions overseas, with which she 
can match the world. Apart from these, what is the use of her? 
She is a practicable clearing-house, a good banker, a pleasant 
playground for the rich, a hell for the poor. She hasa reasonable 
prospect of becoming a polity like (let us say) Belgium. 

Putin a sentence, itis Empire or nothing—nothing in particular. 
The question is, simply: Do you want an Empire, or do you not? 
If you do not, the subsequent remarks in this little essay are not 
for you. If, to quote the vernacular, you consider that “the 
Colonies are getting above themselves, and it would do them good 
to get it in the neck—on both sides,” why, very well. Let us talk 
about something else. The present writer has reason to believe 
that the get-it-in-the-neck attitude of mind is extremely prevalent. 
He has encountered it even among deans of colleges—though, 
of course, expressed with refinement and dignity. In the House 
of Commons it is like a disease. With the Liberal Party (what 
is left of it) the dislike to “Colonies” is an article of faith. 
Conservatives often entertain the same sentiment, but privily. 
It is of no use pretending that things are other than they are. 

Butif, dear reader, you do want an Empire, then the following 
considerations are to your address. Moreover, you have no time 
to lose. The two ropes of Empire are being haggled through 
at this end, by all sorts of plausible politicians, specious officials, 
all kinds of black-coated ignorances, and bastard democrats. They 
may talk as they please—thatis what they are doing. Andifthey 
are to be stopped, and swept out to make way for honest men, 
you, my friend—far from composing yourself to slumber, as 
recommended—must take off your coat and get to work. It is 
quite sufficient for our present purpose if you can solidify your 
convictions. One solid belief is worth a deal of politic-mongering. 
It is the steam to the engine. At present we are turning the 
cranks by hand, and calling the world to witness how beautifully 
she runs. The other parties have the steam. 
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Please bear in mind that the relevance of the following story 
depends entirely upon the point of view. From the Imperial 
point of view, it is extraordinarily significant. From any other 
whatsoever, it is not worth telling or hearing. 

For the sake of convenience, let us begin on August 10, 1904. 
On that day, an Order in Council was issued, giving Admiral Sir 
John Fisher a practically complete control over the whole business 
of the Board of Admiralty. It is disagreeable to be obliged to 
mention names of distinguished public servants; but it is more 
disagreeable to seem to reflect upon the Board as a whole, with 
regard to the execution of a policy for which one man is responsible. 
Formally, the reference is justified; since the official spokesmen of 
the Admiralty have deliberately chosen to cast their responsibility 
upon their professional advisers. Mr. Haldane has done the same 
thing as regards the Army. Itis an unconstitutional proceeding. 
It is also a deliberate taking advantage of an unfair position. 

Now the business of the Board of Admiralty is to advise his 
Majesty’s Ministers as to what are the needs of the Navy, 
calculated in relation to its office. What is that office? It is 
to protect the whole of the sea frontiers and the trade-routes 
throughout the Empire. And the measure of that protection 
is that it should be absolutely secured by means of so formidable 
a supremacy over any combination of Powers that their attack 
would involve, on any reasonable computation (luck excluded), 
their utter defeat. The maintenance of that protection requires 
an organisation directed solely to the preparation for war: the 
highest training ; the largest number of ships at sea, the smallest 
number of ships in reserve; the provision of powerful fleets 
complete in every complementary unit, from battleship to torpedo- 
boat and fleet collier, and docking accommodation. It also requires 
the comprehensive organisation of the peace patrol of the Navy, 
shepherding the mercantile marine on all coasts, ready to keep 
order upon distant stations, and all the while giving to officers 
and mena quite invaluable training and experience. There is no 
mystery in these things. There are no profound strategical 
mysteries involved. They are matters of plain common sense. 
They constitute the criterion by which every intelligent person 
has a right to judge the Board of Admiralty and the Government 
of the day. 

In 1904, when Sir John Fisher—called “our sailor-states- 
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man ’’—obtained control of the Board, the Unionist Govern- 
ment was dragging out the orts and heeltaps of an exhausted 
life. Mr. Balfour was tired, every one was tired; so tired 
that they let slip chance after chance of doing service to 
their country. (They might have had a national Army which 
was a real Army, had they chosen, and Mr. Haldane is the 
avenging Nemesis of that inexcusable neglect.) But Sir John 
Fisher was not tired—not in the least. Two years before, he 
had abolished the old system of the training of officers for the 
Navy, and—in the teeth of the wisest opinion in the Service— 
founded another. He had been a good deal worried by the 
engineers, whose comrades ashore carried on a kind of trade-union 
agitation. The new scheme wiped the engineers out of existence 
without their knowing it. When they found out, they were 
angry. They are very angry at this moment. Every one was 
to be an engineer—and there you had it. The new scheme was 
founded upon the amazing assumption that a ship was no longer 
a ship, but a “box of machines.’ Therefore you learned 
machinery—on shore. Therefore any little additional ornaments 
of knowledge—such as seamanship, the handling of men, the 
discipline and military science of the Royal Marines—could be 
acquired, after the age of twenty-one, in a year or so of 
*“‘specialisation.”” Out went the engineers, out the Marines— 
away went the executive officer. What is to come in their place? 
No one has the slightest idea. In the meantime, the author of 
the hermaphrodite scheme has apparently lost all interest in it. 

By 1902, moreover, the future head of the Board of Admi- 
ralty had very cleverly contrived to secure the, even passionate, 
advocacy of the free and independent Press of this country. 
Journalists who used to go away happy if they were permitted 
to see a junior captain at the Admiralty after waiting for two 
hours in the corridor, were now the privileged frequenters of the 
First Sea Lord’s august apartment. Small wonder their heads 
were turned. Then, and afterwards, articles continued to appear 
in prints of the most furiously diverse politics, eulogising every 
action of the Board in almost—sometimes quite—the same 
words, and directing the most injurious remarks upon any 
independent criticism. 


Consider the position: a strong, persevering Admiral, blindly 
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backed by some powerful newspapers, holding practical control 
of the rest of the Board, set over against a supine and an 
indifferent Government, lingering to the autumn of its fall. 
A natural anxiety to balance his Budget pricked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer into a spasmodic wakefulness; and the Board 
of Admiralty met the chronic difficulty with a charming ease. 
It was in 1904, when the First Sea Lord was complimented by 
his friends in the Press upon his talent for making “‘ picturesque” 
phrases, that the catchword ‘‘economy with efficiency” was 
invented. This was the text of an elaborate Admiralty manifesto, 
designed to prove that the less ships there were in a navy 
(economy), the stronger it was (efficiency). 

Accordingly, 155 ships were struck off the active list by what 
Mr. Balfour (himself a phraseologist) called a ‘courageous stroke 
of the pen.” Cruisers, sloops, and gunboats, the peace patrol of 
the Empire, were swept from all seas. The Reserve Fleet was 
put into commission with nucleus crews. Commissions were 
reduced from three years to two years. The whole fleet was 
redistributed in accordance with a scheme which need not be 
described, as it has since been entirely altered. 

These great and violent changes were applauded by the Press 
as the reforms of an administrator of genius. A few courageous 
protests were received with contumely. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cut down his estimates and was happy. The rest of 
the Government were supremely indifferent. 

Now, what were the results as regards the defence of the 
Empire? Among the vessels discarded were whole squadrons 
of valuable cruisers and patrol ships. Some were sold for the 
price of scrap-iron. Others have been furtively brought back 
into service. In the meantime the flag practically disappeared 
from distant stations. The peace patrol was not even considered. 
Commerce was left to take care of itself. The public became 
partially conscious of the full extent of the mischief at the time 
of the earthquake in Jamaica, when the American Navy inter- 
vened in the absence of British ships, and Sir Frank Swettenham 
was sacrificed to that abject fear of America, which is a permanent 
obsession of the present Government. Again, when the Sultan 
of Zanzibar was forced to ask for British protection, it was 
Germany who sent a cruiser. The Press—with a few notable 
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exceptions—was unshaken. The naval correspondent of the 
Times, in particular, was kind enough to allay public disquiet 
by informing the country that when he was in the West Indies 
he had come to the conclusion that the naval protection was 
adequate. Therefore it was. But the unseen results of this 
policy, which have yet to be made manifest, are even more serious. 

The nucleus crew system was not a new invention. It had 
been considered and rejected by previous Boards. Every 
reserve system is a compromise. One of the results of the 
nucleus crew Reserve system is the fact that it keeps the ships 
in use, and therefore in a state of progressive disrepair. No 
provision has been made for the extra cost of these repairs. 
Consequently, they are not done. 

The reduction of the ships’ commission from three years to 
two years resulted in the total dispersion of the ships’ companies 
so soon as they had become properly trained and accustomed 
to their vessels. The concurrent introduction of short service 
further weakened the adequacy of the personnel. Such was the 
real character and effect of the changes of 1904. 

These changes had all been shamelessly exploited and 
advertised. But the next, and more fatal, experiment was 
noiselessly introduced. A Liberal Government was in power; 
it was already suspect—owing to painful experience of past 
administrations ; and the less said, the better. In the autumn 
of 1906 orders were secretly issued to withdraw nearly a quarter 
of the number of the ships in full sea-going commission, and to 
lay up a squadron of valuable battleships, and another of 
cruisers. The news of these alarming reductions was first 
published in the Standard. No information was given to 
Parliament. After a week’s suspense, an Admiralty memorandum 
was issued to the Press. It was impossible to deny that reduc- 
tions were being made. Therefore they were ingeniously 
disguised. The Reserve Fleet, to which the ships withdrawn 
were added, was called the Home Fleet. It was declared that 
x would be instantly ready for war. This daring enterprise of 
pure phraseology nearly succeeded, but not quite. The air was 
charged with suspicion. Even the Admiralty Press, toiling 
gallantly, could not make black white. Then the Admiralty 
were forced to constitute a squadron at the Nore, which, it was 
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declared, was an equivalent to the reduction of the sea-going 
fleets. 

All the world knows of the desperate efforts made by the 
Admiralty, their Press allies, and the Government to make 
good these pretensions: of the spectacular Home Fleet review, 
the pyrotechnic performances of the Dreadnought, the loud- 
mouthed bluster about the “ paralysis’ of foreign navies, the 
continuous evasions in the House of Commons. The few 
courageous journals aforesaid* fought tirelessly against these 
impositions, encountering gross misrepresentations and even 
invective. But fact is fact: and when the country saw 
the Channel Fleet reduced from 67 vessels to 21, and 
its cruisers sent to America; when it became obvious 
that most of the ships of the Nore division were always in 
dock; and when, time and again, the statements of Lord 
Tweedmouth, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Lambert were openly 
discredited; the game was really up. It is now merely a 
question of time. No one, who is not an honest (if a blind) 
partisan, seriously supposes that the Admiralty have any 
adequate conception of their responsibilities towards the Empire, 
or that the Government intend to assume them, or that any 
scheme of real preparation for real war is in existence, or that 
the Admiralty are capable of making one. 

But what were the Opposition doing all this time? What, 
indeed? For nearly three years they were perfectly well aware 
of the true state of affairs, and they held their peace. Why? 
Because any protest on their part would have involved the 
confession that the Unionist naval policy had been mistaken. 
Rather than make that honest avowal, they saw the Navy being 
demoralised and weakened, the defence of the Empire being 
insidiously destroyed, and made no sign. These be your rulers, 
O Israel. 

The Admiralty Press was of course delighted. If the 
Opposition says nothing, all must be well—so they chanted in 
unison, Radical and Tory alike. This is what happens when 
a department of the public service. commands a free and an 
independent Press. 


* The National Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Spectator, the Standard, 
the Morning Post, the Daily Express. 
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Then, a few weeks since, a terrible disaster befell the Press. 
The Opposition suddenly arose and delivered one of the most 
damning indictments of the whole naval policy of the adminis- 
tration known in Parliament since 1888. The Admiralty Press 
was confounded. Did they acknowledge error? No. Did they 
attack the Opposition? No. There was an impressive silence. 
It still continues. By the time the broom begins to sweep, they 
will have invented a way round, of course—they will be sweeping, 
too, very likely. Moreover, one has an impression that they 
had been rather shaken by some highly unexpected disclosures, 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine, of the real state of the 
gunnery of the Fleet. The Fleet gunnery, like other Service 
concerns, had been advertised with a fallacious industry that, 
in mere vulgar trade circles, would have won a fortune. It may 
be that “Fool Gunnery” will give the necessary pretext—“ a 
new light on the matter,” and so forth. We shall see. The 
writer is content to wait. There is no hurry. 

But what aroused the Opposition? It is quite simple. The 
front Bench, honestly anxious (to do them justice) to repair some 
of the immense mischief, for which they were partly responsible, 
perceived a way of protesting which would not involve reflections 
upon their own policy. They drew a line, and reckoned up those 
aspects of the question which had appeared since the fall of the 
Unionist Administration. Lord Cawdor (that bitter-shrewd polli- 
tician), for instance, expressly declared his approval of the new 
scheme of officers’ training, before proceeding to the general 
attack. 

The vacillation of the Government as regards the two-Power 
standard gave the Opposition an easy opening. The fact is, 
Mr. Asquith knows perfectly well that, on the present basis of 
taxation, we cannot afford to maintain the two-Power standard. 
It has already been abandoned, because the battleship squadrons 
have not been furnished with the complementary units—swift 
medium cruisers and destroyers—which alone enable the big ships 
to keep the sea in war-time. The greater number of our de- 
stroyers are worn out or in disrepair. We have 47 modern 
destroyers built and building, as against 48 of Germany. And in 
case of war with that nation we should require at least 100 modern 
boats. There are seven “Dreadnoughts” built and building, 
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and three ‘‘cruiser-battleships”—the result of the craze for big 
ships—and not a dock east of Portsmouth into which they can 
go. Mr. H. W. Wilson’s excellent article in the last issue of the 
National Review has sufficiently demonstrated the cynical and 
appalling neglect to provide for the financial necessities of the 
situation. 

In the meantime the one vital factor of naval strength, 
without which “ Dreadnoughts”’ are no better than walnut-shells, 
has been, and is being, fatally impaired. They are the men, the 
men, and always the officers and men, who should be the first 
consideration. There must be enough men, and they must be 
trained to the utmost pitch. But what is the case? After a 
reduction of 3000 men the figure stands where it stood last year. 
In the meantime, enormous ships are being put into commission, 
each requiring a complement. In order to supply it, older ships 
must be laid up, when they will speedily rot. The sea-training 
of the men has been reduced. The nucleus crew system, what- 
ever its theoretical value, has not even fulfilled its own conditions. 
The personnel have been so reduced that they are constantly 
shifted from ship to ship, losing all interest in their work, and 
destroying their training. The short-service system has brought 
an element of weakness into the Service, and increases unemploy- 
ment ashore. For the first time the ‘‘ want places” columns of 
the newspapers contain the names of naval men. The standing 
disgrace of the Army has spread to the Navy. The Coastguard, 
the finest reserve, the invaluable guardians of the coast, have been 
reduced, and are threatened with abolition. The Marines have 
been reduced, and are (secretly) being still further cut down, 
The whole training of the officers is being risked upon what 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards has called a “ hazard- 
ous experiment.” Discipline has been deliberately impaired by 
bureaucratic action. The reader is not asked to take these 
statements on trust. He is invited to examine the evidence 
afforded by official sources of information, and to ascertain the 
opinion of naval officers—ignoring, for the moment, the Whitehall 
Limpet and the Spring Gardens Barnacle. 

We are now in a position to perceive in what manner the 
Board of Admiralty have, during the last three years and a half, 
fulfilled their responsibilities towards the Empire, and what have 
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been the results of their unholy collusion with politicians. We 
return to our original thesis: Hither you want an Empire, or 
you do not want it. If you do not want it, let things be; and, as 
Lord Ellenborough said the other day in the House of Lords, in 
a year’s time Germany will command the North Sea, without a 
shot fired. But if you do, it is surely clear that the whole of 
this monstrous system of advertisement, intriguing with the 
Press, cutting down estimates, Parliamentary evasions, and 
subordination of everything in heaven and earth to the miserable 
pettifogging of parties, must be utterly contemned. It is of no 
use to suggest that it should be swept away. For, who is to be 
the man with the broom? But when, or if, he arrives, he must 
have a stout force of public opinion behind him: for the dead 
weight of passive resistance will be immense. 

The Navy must be the Imperial Navy: the mercantile marine 
must be the Imperial Transport Service, rightly manned, properly 
officered, and duly paid. These two services must be intertwined 
and interdependent. The oversea States must take their share 
in the enterprise upon constitutional conditions. Here (you say) 
is a task for giants. It may be so; but, whether or no, it is 
certain that upon its performance depends the continued exist- 
ence of the British Empire. 

Will time be granted? It is not at all likely. And during 
the past three or four years we have wasted and destroyed the 
labours of the whole preceding generation. 

St. BARBARA. 
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In this land the secrets of national defence cannot be resolved 
in Cabinets or Committees and then be locked away in the breasts ~ 
of naval or military officers or even in those of statesmen. 
Although Americans might deny it and Frenchmen question 
it, Great Britain among the Great Powers of the world alone 
possesses a purely democratic form of government. Powers of 
sustained action and negation, such as are vested in the President 
or the Senate of the United States, have no place in our institu- 
tions. Our political atmosphere, thanks to the practice of Parlia- 
ment and to the power of the Press, is more rarified than that of 
France. So that no scheme of national defence, however well 
planned, however ingeniously devised, could be for long concealed 
from the prying eyes of those who, by speaking and writing, direct 
that supreme authority with whom lies the responsibility for 
finding the practical means upon which all schemes of defence 
ultimately rest. This supreme authority is the enfranchised 
voter. Of this individual, well educated to-day, becoming better 
educated every day, all plans of defence, involving as they must 
moral and material sacrifice, are bound to have the approval, 
and to his reason they must appeal. 

It is upon this appeal that the voluntary system, as opposed 
to military conscription, is in truth based. So long as the reasons, 
for which large demands of flesh and blood and brain as well as 
material wealth are made, can clearly be brought home to a 
nation so that the people voluntarily respond and yield freely 
what the safety of the nation demands, the voluntary system 
is secure. But the moment that the response is withheld, and 
that either the men or the money necessary for the preservation 
of the State are not forthcoming, all history shows that, some- 
times happily before, but more commonly after, disaster, the 
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voluntary system is abandoned. Some may think that too much 
publicity is given to reflections and discussions of national 
defence, but in a real Democracy—to use a colloquial phrase— 
openness of speech is the sole method of enabling the supreme 
authority, the nation itself, to reason and to conclude. A few 
few years back, the salient historical deduction which accounts 
forthe change in the destinies of Portugal, Spain and Holland 
as World-Powers, and the circumstances attending the struggles 
between France and Great Britain for dominion over-sea, were 
known only to a few. Now they are the commonplaces of the 
secondary schools. 

Every young Briton realises, or should realise, the conditions 
under which this country lost an Empire and built up another, 
and he has been stimulated to consider for himself the conditions 
upon which this new and world-wide Empire can hold together. 
He knows that a century ago our grandfathers were locked in a 
deadly struggle with what is now a friendly people, for the posses- 
sion of the vacant lands over which our people were destined to 
flow, thus opening up avenues of escape for his forebears, un- 
imagined wealth for men and women of British blood, and creating 
markets for the manufactured goods upon which and upon which 
alone the material prosperity of this country finally depends. He 
sees clearly that a similar struggle may recur and that some other 
nation, now friendly, may be impelled, by forces too strong to be 
restrained, to wrest from us the commercial and Imperial dominion 
so hardly won. It follows that he should desire to be assured, 
and to assure himself, that sound and effective preparation has 
been made to meet a danger which our forefathers successfully 
combated, and which we or our children may have again to face. 
No perfectly sane man ventures to question to-day the proposi- 
tion that the Imperial safety and commercial prosperity of 
an island race such as ours are determined by command of 
the sea. 

This doctrine is our sole legacy from the Great Rebellion. 
From the time of the Commonwealth, we are told by the most 
suggestive of historical teachers, England’s maxim was that she 
is not a military State, that she ought to have no army, or the 
smallest possible, but that her navy ought to be the strongest 
in the world. If Cromwell’s Navigation Act laid the foundations 
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of our commercial supremacy, the maritime power organised by 
Vane and wielded by Blake was the beginning of that sea-command 
which we have never so far relinquished. A century later, when 
the war broke out with Spain, the navy of England was equal to 
the combined navies of France and Spain, and the “ two-Power 
standard ”’ at sea had been unconsciously established by states- 
men whose policy of land war was confined to subsidies and 
alliances. If in the three wars between 1740-1783 and in the 
Napoleonic wars which closed in 1814 the struggle with France 
for our commercial rights was decided in our favour, it was due 
to the prudence and courage of the ruling classes of Englishmen 
in those days, who never shrank from the sacrifices which naval 
supremacy entails. 

The luminous American protagonist of the doctrine of Sea- 
power, writing twenty years ago, expressed grave doubt whether 
the Sea-power of Great Britain may not suffer from the passing 
of supreme authority into the hands of the “ people at large.” 
Although its broad basis still remains in a great trade, large 
mechanical industries and an extensive colonial system, he 
thought it doubtful whether a democratic government would have 
the foresight, the keen sensitiveness to national position and 
credit, the willingness to ensure prosperity by adequate expendi- 
ture in peace, and he believed that he already saw signs of England 
tending to drop behind. 

But the story of the past two decades shows him to have been 
mistaken, for perhaps at no time in¢all our history has greater 
keenness been displayed in Parliament and in the Press on naval 
questions, and during that period the annual charge for the fleets 
has almost doubled. During this period, however, a material 
change has occurred in the balance of naval power both in the 
‘eastern and western hemispheres. Twenty years ago, in the 
eighties, France appeared to be the only rival to Great Britain 
at sea, and the centre of gravity of maritime power in Europe 
was still sought for in the Mediterranean. To-day it has shifted 
to the North Sea, while in the Pacific the naval power of England 
has yielded to the United States on the western littoral and to 
Japan in the Far Hast. Even ten years ago, on the eve of the 
South African War, the flag of England flew supreme over the 
oceans and seas of the world. To-day we have been forced to 
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abandon our supremacy over the great waterway which separates 
Canada as well as the United States from the Far East. 

Although we may flatter ourselves with the pleasing thought 
that this abandonment is due to the Japanese Alliance on the one 
hand, and our blood relation to the United States on the other, 
it is due, in point of fact, to the rise of German sea-power. The 
centre of gravity of maritime power, owing partly to the weakness 
of the French and mainly to the enormous growth of the German 
fleet, has shifted from the Mediterranean to the North Sea. So 
rapid has been the acquisition of naval strength by Germany, and 
so formidable are her fleets in being and in preparation, that she 
has forced upon England a concentration which has thrown the 
control of the Pacific into other hands. Concurrently with this 
development of sea-power, Germany has shown a determination 
to compete with Great Britain for the carrying trade of the world. 
Her mercantile marine, both in efficiency, in attractiveness and 
in freight charges, has become a serious rival to ours. The trade- 
routes of the world are covered with German shipping, and into 
every nook and corner of the civilised and half-civilised world 
German goods rapidly and surely are pushing their way. 

For two centuries we disputed with Spain, Holland and France 
for the sea-borne commerce of the world. We are now face to 
face with another rival, more formidable in determination, in 
skill and in commercial intelligence than they. This rivalry may 
prove to be of a friendly character, but on one condition only, 
that condition being that we retain the undisputed command of 
the sea-approaches to our shores. Holland, wrote the greatest 
of Dutch statesmen, will never in time of peace take resolutions 
strong enough to lead to pecuniary sacrifices beforehand. “The 
character of the Dutch is such that, unless danger stares them 
in the face, they are indisposed to lay out money for their own 
defence. I have to do with a people who, liberal to profusion 
when they ought to economise, are often sparing to avarice when 
they ought to spend.” If an English statesman has ever to make 
a similar confession, our island people will only on sufferance 
continue to be free. 

Across the North Sea lies a nation already sixty millions 
strong, with the most highly trained and formidable army ever 
known in history, a nation highly educated, unspoilt as yet 
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by luxury, proud of its achievements, ambitious for its future 
and, dependent for its further development upon finding out- 
lets for a population growing and confined, and upon creating 
markets for its manufactures. A German statesman, or pub- 
licist, or merchant, looking abroad and ahead, sees in the 
immediate foreground—while Russia lies still in half-awakened 
torpor—the rivalry of England. Is there any Englishman who, 
in their place, would not feel the same ? This is not the language 
of fear or dislike or of unreasoning jealousy. The Germans are 
a proud people struggling for commercial development and deter- 
mined to achieve their purpose. Like other commercial rivalry, 
the rivalry of nations requires a victim. They look to themselves 
and we have to look to ourselves. If we take advantage of our 
insular position, of our vast maritime seaboard, of our splendid 
maritime population, and of the incomparable uses which could 
be made of Greater Britain over-sea, the position of England is 
commercially secure and we need have no fear of Germany. The 
struggle with her will end as the struggle with Spain, with Holland 
and with France ended a century ago. But if the “ people at 
large’? prove to be faint-hearted in peace, like the countrymen 
of the great De Witt, the British Empire will share the fate of 
the Dutch, although England could hardly hope for that degree 
of immunity from absorption which so far Holland enjoys. 

If, then, it is recognised that command of the European seas 
is an inflexible condition of our national security—for it now 
appears to be useless to attach this condition to the Far Eastern 
ocean—how is this command to be maintained. The “ two- 
Power standard ” is a good phrase, but it is by no means easy to 
define and exemplify in matériel and in personnel, in ships and guns 
and men. It is far easier, far clearer and infinitely more safe to 
adopt the simpler standard, and, avoiding “ paper programmes,” 
for every ship which our great rival builds, to build two of equal 
strength. Let Germany force the pace, but let England win the 
race. That is a pregnant phrase and a plain policy, which every 
member of the British electorate can understand. Of any sound 
scheme of national or Imperial defence, naval supremacy based 
upon the simple proposition of two to one is the vital essence. 

Under modern conditions, situated as England is to-day, with 
her vast population dependent upon sea-borne supplies of food 
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and raw material, with her solvency and existence bound up with 
her export and import trade, and the ocean-way her sole com- 
munication between Britons over-sea, no supremacy based upon 
a lower standard of fleet-power than double that of her most 
powerful competitor can render her secure. As sea-power is dis- 
tributed to-day, and so far as its distribution can be foreseen, this 
standard will give us in reality a two-Power standard—except- 
ing always the United States—of so unmistakable a kind that 
no illusion either in our own minds or in the minds of others is 
possible. Thus far the majority of those who have given much 
attention to questions of defence are probably agreed. But the 
moment attention is directed to the condition of the fleet at any 
specific time, or its natural growth and expansion, wide diver- 
gence of opinion manifests itself. Some high authorities hold 
that the British fleet to-day is not only twice but four times as 
powerful as that of Imperial Germany. Other high authorities 
never tire of stating that the game is half lost, and that in the 
month of January 1912 we shall have parted with the command 
of the sea. The question therefore above all other questions 
vital to the electorate and to every British man and woman, 
whether resident in these islands or beyond them, is—whether 
the present Board of Admiralty, or any Board of Admiralty 
which may succeed it, fulfils the primary duty of its existence ; 
that primary duty being to ensure supremacy at sea not only 
to-day, and not only to-morrow, but on the day after to-morrow. 
Naval supremacy cannot be extemporised. It must ke forecast 
and carefully prepared. 

Up to comparatively recent times, until, in short, the methods 
by which the German Empire was evolved from the kingdom of 
Prussia were recognised in this country, but little account was 
taken by statesmen or even by. professional sea and military 
officers of what has been called peace strategy. Even the Boer 
War found the nation wholly unprepared with any carefully 
considered plan to meet a contingency in which we might have 
had to carry on military operations against the united Dutch of 
South Africa, while threatened or attacked elsewhere by sea and 
land. Had any Great Power, or combination of Great Powers, 
intervened in March 1900, there can be little doubt that such 
intervention would have been resisted, and the army in South 
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Africa cut off from reinforcement and supply until the command 
of the sea had been secured. That the defence of these islands 
and the maintenance of our Imperial position require a Fleet of 
preponderating strength is a proposition which for more than 
twenty years seems to have been realised by the nation, but what 
the people of this country never appear to grasp is that national 
policy and national armament must keep in tune. At one moment 
they press for a lower scale of expenditure and for large reductions 
in the cost of the army and the navy. The next, they insist upon 
political or philanthropic action, which may land them in war 
with a nation which counts its armed men, not by thousands, but 
by millions. 

The maxim of the Commonwealth, that England was not a 
military State, that she ought to have no army, or the smallest 
possible, but that her navy ought to be the strongest in the world, 
was sound enough in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
when her responsibilities and aims were wholly different. To-day 
by England we do not mean these islands in the western sea, but 
an England which is spread over the whole surface of the world. 
Our people, therefore, must inevitably decide, and the decision 
cannot be safely postponed, whether they mean to remain one 
nation, although broken up into different States, and whether 
they mean, both as States and as individuals, to take their full 
share of all the burdens of national defence. Australians have 
already shown signs that they recognise the obligation and are 
not unready to meet it. But our own people, the forty millions 
inhabiting these islands, with older traditions and wider expe- 
rience, and greater responsibilities and more perilously situated, 
should surely take the lead. 

That any period of peace can be prolonged is an idle dream. 
Thirteen years ago the cost of the navy was little over twenty-one 
and a half millions, and of the army twenty-one millions. Since 
then we have conquered the Soudan, undertaken vast responsi- 
bilities in Egypt, and employed nearly half a million of soldiers 
in South Africa in a war which lasted three years. To-day the 
cost of the navy is thirty millions and that of the army twenty- 
eight millions. At what then will these figures stand five years 
hence, or even next year? Who can tell? And who is pre- 
sumptuous enough to say that within that period we may not be 
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engaged in a conflict beyond these shores, and involved in a war 
not strictly localised, and with our communications not absolutely 
safe? The fundamental truth of national strategy may be laid 
down by the Defence Committee, and accepted by the Executive 
Government of the day, and endorsed by Parliament and by the 
people. This was the case with the principles of what was called 
the “ Stanhope Minute,” dated December 8, 1888. But nothing 
happened, and in 1899 the nation’s power of defence and offence 
was much what it was ten years before. 

The Royal Commission on the War in South Africa held their 
last sitting on June 10, 1903. The report was issued in August of 
that year, and it is true that some very distinct results were 
achieved, and few soldiers would deny that the Regular Army is 
better prepared, as regards staff, training and matériel, than it 
. was at the outbreak of the Boer War. A genuine attempt has 
been made to reorganise the Volunteer forces, and an attempt 
based on sound principles of war. But there is much the same 
doubt experienced and much the same critical attitude adopted 
towards the fitness of the military forces to fulfil their functions 
at home and abroad as towards the Navy. 

Parliament votes, year after year, huge sums for armaments, 
and nearly sixty millions of taxes are collected from the people 
of these islands to pay for the militant services of the nation. 
Yet it cannot be said that the highest naval and military authori- 
ties ever express themselves satisfied that Great Britain possesses 
either a Fleet or an Army at all adequate to or efficient for her 
requirements. Curiously enough, the House of Commons, which 
has to vote these enormous sums, takes great trouble—by means 
of a Standing Committee—to see that every penny is applied to 
the service for which it is voted. This committee overhauls 
accounts, calls witnesses, who are examined and cross-examined, 
and in short possesses very wide powers, which it exercises 
thoroughly with excellent results. But there is no Standing 
Committee to inquire whether the money voted is spent to the 
best advantage. There are discussions upon the Navy and 
Army Estimates in the House itself, and year after year, the 
country watches, with sad amusement, painstaking and con- 
scientious Members of Parliament striving for information, being 
‘fenced with by Ministers who are wrung with anxiety to preserve 
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proper official reserve and the consequent respect of their Depart- 
ments. Is it not worth while even for the Mother of Parliaments 
to examine a custom which has grown up in France, under which 
the Estimates for the Navy and the Army are submitted to com- 
mittees representing all sections of the Chamber, with wide powers 
of examination, extended in some cases to visual tests, and with 
instructions to report the result of their labours to the Chamber 
itself 2? In spite of certain well-known scandals in administration, 
the French people have the satisfaction of knowing that to the 
inquiries and labours of one of these committees was not long 
ago due the completion of the armaments of the frontier fortresses 
and their provisioning with munitions of war. The educational 
value of these committees is inestimable, bringing as they do 
Members of Parliament of all shades of opinion, many of whom 
are misinformed and some of whom are hostile to all forms of 
expenditure on armaments, into contact with personnel and 
matériel, which for the first time they begin to realise and to 
understand. 

If the thesis upon which this argument is based is a reasonable 
one, and if the enfranchised voter is the supreme authority, who 
eventually has to decide whether Great Britain is to retain com- 
mand of the sea and whether armed forces are a necessity of 
empire, surely there is much to be said for allowing him, through 
his elected representative, to come face to face with the highest 
expert opinion, and to ascertain for himself whether the supremacy 
of the Navy and the efficiency of the Army are shams or realities. 
The writer of these pages was for many years a Member of the 
House of Commons, and for many years the head of one of the 
State Departments. He has served on Royal Commissions and 
committees, and has had a somewhat varied experience of govern- 
ment. He can affirm, therefore, with a certain degree of know- 
ledge, that no more formidable and efficient piece of machinery 
exists within the constitution for ascertaining the truth than the 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons which goes by 
the name of the Committee of Public Accounts. If Parliament 
is satisfied that we must look to the Fleet to provide the first, 
second and third lines of national defence, and if Parliament 
is in earnest in declaring that no money shall be spared in order 
to secure the supremacy of Great Britain at sea, should not 
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Parliament itself take care that these intentions are made good ? 
If it is a function of Parliament to audit expenditure upon which 
national credit is based, is it not equally its duty to audit the 
fleet upon which our national existence depends? Although the 
Navy is the vital interest, and although the peril of the naval 
position during the next few years can hardly be exaggerated 
and demands the untiring examination and care of Parliament, 
it is obvious that the same chain of reasoning applies to the land 
forces of the Crown. 

If, then, the younger and more ardent Parliamentary spirits, 
to whose hands the nation seems inclined to trust its destinies, 
will free themselves from tradition and prejudice, they may obtain, 
by certain changes in the procedure of the House of Commons, 
results far more valuable to this country than they are likely to 
secure by any reform of the House of Lords. 


ESHER. 


THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


THE death of the Duke of Devonshire, to men at any rate past 
the middle of life, gave a feeling such as the lover of a forest 
knows when he sees the void left by the removal of a great oak 
tree. He looks round at other trees of slighter dimensions, and 
feels that if any of them grow to take the place it will be 
so long in the future that he, at least, will not be there 
to see it. Such, on a wider scale, was evidently the feeling 
in the minds of cotemporaries when, nearly sixty years ago, 
the great Duke of Wellington died, he who, also, was for 
so long the Duke to his countrymen. So too it was, to 
those at least who were interested in the fortunes of the 
Church of England, when the late Archbishop Temple died. 
These three men—the Duke of Wellington, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Duke of Devonshire—had, indeed, much in 
common. No one of them had what is called a “brilliant intel- 
lect.”” Nothing could be conceived more remote from any of 
them than the “ pard-like spirit beautiful and swift” attributed 
by Shelley to another poet. If asymbol for men like these is to 
be found in the animal world, it is rather in the weighty sagacity 
and slow strength of the elephant. Or, if in the world of Homer, 
Agamemnon is a better prototype than Achilles or than Ulysses. 
But if they do not possess the charms of brilliancy and many- 
sidedness, men like these escape the dangers. They cannot be 
lured either to great adventures or to disastrous ruin by the 
perilous light of Imagination. If, in Plutarchian fashion, an 
essayist were contrasting men in pairs, he might take as opposing 
types Wellington and Napoleon, Temple and Newman, the eighth 
Duke of Devonshire and Gladstone. There is in men like Wel- 
lington, Temple, and the late Duke a certain unity of character, 
due probably to a harmony between the races from which they 
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proceed, the paternal and maternal elements more completely 
fusing. This unity is the same thing as simplicity, and in the 
affairs of life it is a foundation for tranquil strength and calm 
understanding. There is no double sense. Inasmuch as 
characters like these resemble a stable monarchy, and not a com- 
monwealth in which now one party and now another has the upper 
hand, they are consistent, always the same. That which they 
think and say at one time, they think and say at another. Their 
word is one with themselves. Read all the notices of the Duke 
of Wellington in the numerous lives and letters of his cotem- 
poraries, and you will find that he always appears in exactly the 
same character. He was by no means all things to all men, nor 
did he appear in different lights to different people. Naturally 
and inevitably so, for his character was one. This was the reason 
why, as also in the case of the late Duke, no one ever thought 
of attacking him for breach with the party view. Obviously, as 
Luther said of himself, he could do no otherwise. Except for 
purposes strictly connected with their daily work these men feel 
no need to read books, any more than a woman who takes no 
special interest in her own appearance wishes to gaze lingeringly 
at a mirror. It was said ‘‘Gladstone reads every book that 
comes out, Hartington reads nothing except the Racing Calendar 
and Blue-books.”” At Chatsworth the approach to the gallery 
running round the first floor, so to speak, of the library is by a 
secret door and staircase. The late Lord Salisbury, being one day 
there on a visit and alone in the library, managed to find his way 
up to the gallery, but could not discover the way back. He 
appealed for aid to the Duke of Devonshire, who happened to 
enter the room, but in vain: the Duke had never ascended tothe 
gallery, and did not know the way. The architect, whom the 
Duke employed to survey and restore anything wanting in his 
houses when he succeeded to the estates, said that he had never 
met any one whose mind was so little interested in things from an 
artistic point of view, or who was so absolutely resolved that 
everything should be properly done. 

There were whole regions of thought which the Duke, like the 
great majority of Englishmen, never entered or wished to enter 
at all. Not only did he never voyage on or near those philoso- 
phical oceans which attract some men even of the active life like 
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Mr. Balfour or Mr. Haldane, or in those gentler regions of litera- 
ture which please men like Mr. Birrell, but the more frequented 
world of ecclesiastical thought, history, and conflict was, I 
imagine, foreign to his mind. He was free from the disturbing 
influence which the interpenetration here and there of this world 
with that of secular politics exercised over Mr. Gladstone, per- 
petually disconcerting his Tory or Whig colleagues in their 
relations with him from the beginning of his career to its end. 
Any real High Churchman must have been to the Duke a fact to 
be reckoned with in connection with certain political questions, 
otherwise a rather unintelligible phenomenon. A Roman Catholic 
he would have understood much better. 

It was this simplicity and unity of character, and entire 
absence of the literary or artistic temperament, together with the 
social position to which he was born and the ordinary English 
aristocratic training (from which, however, public school life was 
omitted), which made it at once impossible and unnecessary for 
the Duke to act, in the histrionic sense of the word, a part 
in political life. He was a part, but did not act a part. If 
he led it was without desiring to lead. Few men can have 
been more indifferent than he was to popular applause, the 
breath of life to those artists, whether of the stage or of the 
platform, who—as it has been said—suck up emotion from their 
audiences, as the sun draws up moisture from the sea, and return 
it in glowing words and phrases. Probably the Duke when he 
was much applauded felt that something must be wrong, like the 
Roman speaker who, interrupted by a burst of applause, turned 
to one who stood near him and said, ‘‘ Have I said something 
very foolish or untrue?” I was one of the audience at the 
historic meeting in the spring of 1886, in the Opera House, when 
Lord Hartington, in conjunction with other Liberal and Tory 
leaders, spoke against Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. When, 
in his speech, he first had occasion to mention Mr. Gladstone’s 
name, there was a loud outburst of sounds of disapprobation, 
Lord Hartington paused and said, “I hope, gentlemen, that you 
will not make my duty more unpleasant to me than it already is,”’ 
and in a moment had quelled the tumult. 

That meeting in the Haymarket Opera House was, by the 
way, an epoch in English political history. There was laid 
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the first foundation of that remarkable alliance between the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Balfour upon which rested the Government of 1886 to 1892, the 
Opposition of 1892 to 1895, and the Government of 1895 to 
1900. The retirement of Lord Salisbury, shortly before his 
death, left a Triumvirate which was broken up by the clash in 
the year 1903 between the idea of the Past and the idea of the 
Future. Every man is his own destiny. Mr. Chamberlain flung 
himself into the Future, the Duke held to the Past, and Mr. 
Balfour, who resembles Octavius rather than either Julius Cesar 
or Pompeius Magnus, was the incarnation of Transition. The 
Duke, it may be imagined, felt a kind of comfort in ending his 
career as a defender of one purely Liberal idea, and he witnessed 
a General Election which showed that, for the time being, as 
usual, his position had indicated the balance of public opinion. 
That result of temperament and historical breeding which is 
called the “Whig mind” is not governed by any intransigent or 
absolute principle. It is opportunist. In the ideas which it 
encounters it certainly treats every enemy as if it might some 
day become a friend. When Lord Hartington took the most 
decisive step of his life and broke with Mr. Gladstone in 1886, 
the feeling, I think, which his strong speeches and reasoning 
gave was not that Home Rule for Ireland was an idea absolutely 
and essentially and for ever wrong, and one bordering on 
treason, but that whatever might be its abstract merits or 
demerits it was not practical at that time, or for any future near 
enough to be worth considering. His opposition differed in this 
way from that of some of his colleagues. The Duke at least 
discussed the proposal upon its merits and did not merely 
denounce it as deadly heresy. His mind was, I think, so con- 
stituted that he could not deal with any political question in any 
other way. No doubt to the zealot, whether Tory or Radical, 
this mental attitude is often horribly trying and in times of 
extreme tension or civil war it might disqualify its owner from 
effective action. It does, however, represent the ingredient 
which in English life has on the whole enabled the nation to 
avoid such tension or war, and is probably of more value than 
any other for prolonging to a ripe old age the life of the English 
State. Itis dispassion, the opposite to that passion which in 
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the case of States as in that of individuals makes life shorter 
though more exciting. If an intelligent Frenchman had stayed, 
in those days, at certain houses, let us say Hatfield or 
Whittingeham or Hawarden, and had then visited Chatsworth, 
it might have seemed to him that he had passed from an 
atmosphere alive with ideas and theories into one in which they 
were almost non-existent, or at any rate confined within a 
narrow sphere. There are vast differences between family or 
social circles in this respect. But just as a nation cannot 
rightly live without ideas and theories, so neither can it live 
without the resisting medium in which these work. The average 
English mind supplies the right kind of medium. It resembles 
not a light soil wherein ideas (which are like seeds) grow up 
quickly and soon wither away, nor yet a rock on which they can 
get no hold at all, but rather a stiffish clay or heavy loam 
which requires deep and prolonged ploughing and other opera- 
tions but after that produces most fruitful results. 

It was felt that where the Duke stood with regard to any 
political question there, for the time being, was the centre of 
gravity of the political thought or feeling of the English people. 
His power of conscientiously and fairly hammering out an 
argument and placing plainly and unadornedly before the public 
the reasons which had led him to his conclusions was consider- 
able. But it was not so much the rational process which carried 
weight as the confidence which was felt in the sagacity or 
hereditary instinct by which he discerned whether a course were 
safe to follow or no. It was known that he had once declined 
to compete for and twice declined to accept the post of First 
Minister, which alone might have stimulated the ambition of one 
in his social position, and it was felt that if he adopted or refused 
to adopt a course upon any political issue his action was motived 
by no regard to his own career but entirely by his view of what 
was best for the nation. This is the great advantage of having 
in politics men of high established positions, who do not have to 
make themselves. The Duke arrived slowly at his conclusions 
but, when he had reached them, adopted them without swerving 
or any return upon himself, unlike those men who arrive rapidly 
and triumphantly at the border of a conviction and are then 
unable to cross it. This made him so excellent a Chairman of a 
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Royal Commission. He listened with congenial silence to all 
opinions and then indicated in a few words the central resultant 
to which they led. No doubt in Cabinet consultations his 
procedure was similar and equally effective. The same qualities 
made him the best possible Chief to work under. His officials 
or secretaries knew how his mind worked and where his con- 
clusions stood. One could build safely on that rock. And 
those who have had the honour to be in the immediate service 
of this illustrious Chief of the House of Cavendish, as I myself 
was at one time for two or three years, can bear witness to his 
unfailing kindness and sensitive care for the feelings of others. 
There, one was far away from the restless egotisms which, as 
Lord Salisbury said on a tragic occasion, make politics at times 
a “cursed profession,’ only indeed redeemed by the fact that 
men of loyalty and honour, men who esteem these virtues 
above and beyond personal success and self-advertisement, still, 
in this country, consent to take part in them. The Duke of 
Devonshire was one of these; it was a great pleasure to work 
for him; he inspired real attachment; and one valued in the 
highest degree any sign of approval from a man whose words 
were few and sincere. His public speeches were no doubt 
not much relieved by humorous sayings, but he possessed 
very much of that quality of humorous observation of things 
which goes so far to relieve the tedium of work on practical 
affairs. It is a quality oftener, I think, found in men of great 
position, together with shyness, than in those who are still, as 
the French say, arrivistes. Schopenhauer would probably have 
attributed this to the fact that the higher the position the 
less strong is the “will to live,” so that all the clearer is that 
mirror of contemplation which is the foundation, among other 
things, of humour. But with humour the Duke combined great 
natural dignity. There was something in his presence and 
manner which recalled an old Teutonic (not at all Celtic) knight 
or prince orking. One could easily imagine him riding in armour 
at the centre of a medieval host to vindicate clearly ascertained 
rights, or to chastise, after long patience, indubitable evil-doers. 
On a romantic crusading expedition, such as a medieval Glad- 
stone might have headed, he would not have gone. 

There was something, also, of antique magnificence in the 
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character of his hospitalities at Chatsworth or Devonshire House, 
and in the fine old English manner his houses and parks, unlike 
those of most of the new-enriched, were carelessly open to the 
visitations of the general public. The words engraved on each 3 
brazen tablet—old or new—of the Knights of the Garter in the 
Chapel of St. George at Windsor, trés haut et puissant Seigneur, 
were well suited to him. No lessthan when Edward III. founded 
this noble Order the King of England may be glad to have near 
to his Throne Seigneurs like the late Duke of Devonshire or the 
late Marquis of Salisbury, men prudent in council and strong in 
action. 

In his later years, at any rate, the Duke of Devonshire gave 
a rather touching impression of a man who was enduring, with a 
melancholy-humorous resignation, from a sense of duty and 
regard to the maxim Noblesse oblige, an almost intolerable weight 
of responsible business, much of it of a dull kind. Most men in 
his position find the administration of their estates and county 
and social business more than enough, and withdraw from taking 
much part in national affairs. It is the eldest sons and the 
younger brothers of great families who can take most part in 
these. If Lord Hartington had succeeded to the headship of his 
family at an earlier age he would probably have lived as retired 
though as quietly useful a life as did his father. But he had 
long risen to the highest rank in politics before—when he was 
nearly sixty—his father died, and he thought it his duty to con- 
tinue to work in this sphere; perhaps also it was too late to 
alter an acquired habit. Probably, so far as happiness is con- 
cerned, a man of his nature would have had a better life in 
discharging the quiet though important duties of a country 
gentleman, tempered by an annual holiday in London and visits 
to Newmarket and the Riviera. All through his life, one 
imagines, he was not doing that which suited him best, or that 
which he was most anxious to do, but these are precisely the 
conditions under which, not the most brilliant and sparkling, but 
certainly the soundest and safest political work is done, because 
the misleading element of personal ambition is absent. Men see 
most clearly the national interest when they feel least interest in 
their own careers. 
If the feudal system, in its essentials, still subsists below all 
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this show and appearance of democracy, it is because the great 
Whig Houses, the Cavendishes, Russells, Spencers, Fitzmaurices, 
Greys, and the like, have saved it by their willingness to make 
adequate concessions and reforms. The old Liberal movement 
has come to an end, as Gladstone said in one of his latest years, 
through the partial realisation of its ideals. The House cf Lords 
and the Established Church survived those storms. Now enters 
on the scene a new movement, formulated as “Socialism,” guided 
by clever leaders and writers, and partly adopted by the trade 
unions. The assault is directed no longer against the outer 
structure, but against the economic foundations of the feudal 
power. The attack will probably be diverted into harmless and 
even beneficial channels by the means previously employed, the 
art of defeating by yielding. It is, however, worth while to 
consider what some of its effects would be were Socialism really 
triumphant, that is, if, in one way or another and more or less 
gradually, land and other material sources of revenue in this 
country were nationalised. Great fortunes would not disappear; 
it would not be possible to nationalise investments in other 
countries; the cosmopolitan financier could carry on his business 
as well in a house hired from the County Council as in one hired 
from the Duke of Westminster. The difference would be that 
the urban and rural rents, which formerly supported a class of 
individuals, their families and retainers, would be administered 
by elected boards or officials. There would be a transfer from 
the born to the elected of the control which the former now 
exercise over a part of the means of subsistence and, so far, over 
the actions and laboursof men. It isa wide question, impossible 
perhaps to answer, whether on the whole the total means of 
subsistence would be increased or diminished by Socialism, and 
whether the new controllers would apply them in a way more 
really conducive than the present to the happiness of men. There 
is usually a balance of loss and gain in any great social change. 
Some of the waste so characteristic of Nature when left to pro- 
duce her great results in her own way might no doubt be avoided. 
That which certainly would be lost would be the service given to 
the Commonwealth, whether to the Nation or the County, by 
men like the late Duke of Devonshire. We should have destroyed 
the soil which bears that product. We should lose that peculiar 
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value of service freely given as payment of a debt of honour, 
without personal ambition, from a sense of duty binding on those 
who represent or belong to a great and ancient territorial family 
which has a reputation to maintain and transmit. We should 
lose the men who not only have independent means and therefore 
full freedom, but also are trained from boyhood in a spacious 
atmosphere of local command and administration, inherited 
political ideas, and a sense of honour and loyalty. When English 
society has been reduced to a dull level, diversified by financiers 
who would probably be the real rulers, it may be permitted to / 
doubt whether it would any longer produce the statesmen required 
for Imperial purposes. 

Certainly this “‘sceptred isle’? has risen from the Norman Fi 
Conquest till now to greatness as a World State under an entirely 
different régime, and Lord Rosebery may be right in his view 
that Socialism realised would be Empire ended. If so, the total 
means of subsistence for division would be diminished indeed, 
and Socialism would not even have accomplished its own special 
and laudable object, that of improving the economic lot of the 
poorer classes. In France the destruction of the territorial 
aristocracy has been completed by the operation of the law, since 
1793, enforcing equal division of property at each death. In 
England the same effect might in time be produced by driving 
death duties to a sufficient height. Recent history suggests that 
the leadership of the world will rest with those nations which, 
avoiding the extremes both of autocracy and democracy, best ' 
combine the essential part of feudal! principles with strong central 1 
government and scientific organisation for war and for peace. \" 
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THE conversion of The Times into a company, with Mr. Walter as 
chairman and Mr. Moberly Bell as managing director—the board 
of directors including the editor, Mr. Buckle—has aroused a 
widespread public interest. There has, indeed, probably never 
been any period, since The Times was founded, during which 
there has been so much public discussion concerning the manage- 
ment of the paper as in the last decade; and the interest excited 
by its various new departures culminated when, at the beginning 
of this year, there appeared to be a prospect of something like 
revolution in Printing-House Square. As usual, the public was 
a good deal misled by the tendency to jump at hasty conclusions 
from imperfect information. But it is safe to say that the 
conduct of the internal affairs of no other journal in the world 
would have caused such a public stir. This phenomenon is itself 
a tribute to the position which The Times occupies in journalism. 
The Times, after all, is financially a business enterprise, and is 
not specially endowed by the State for the convenience of the 
nation and the Press; yet this simple fact is constantly ignored, 
even by other newspapers, which have become accustomed to rely 
on its playing an indispensable part in the presentation of news 
and the expression of authoritative opinion. It is judged as a 
sort of national institution, and subjected to considerations which 
would never be applied to any of its rivals. 

It may be worth while to recall the process by which this 
unique conception has arisen. The moment for doing so is made 
not less opportune by the publication of Mr. Arthur Dasent’s 
biography of J. T. Delane, the famous editor of The Times from 
1841 to 1877, an interesting account of that great journalist, 
which, however, gives in some respects a rather misleading view 
of the history of The Times itself. Mr. Dasent’s biography is full 
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of interesting matter about Delane as a social and political figure, 
but it treats him too much as though he were a statesman whose 
place in English history was on a par with men directly concerned 
with government. That was not really Delane’s position. He 
was a statesmanlike editor. To appreciate him properly it would 
be necessary to consider his life in its true setting—namely, that 
of the contemporary conditions of English journalism, particularly 
as they affected the history of The Times. To do this fully would 
be difficult, if not impossible, in view of necessary reticences; but 
a good deal more could have been done than has been attempted 
by Mr. Dasent, by the use of materials which are already avail- 
able. The impression given inthis biography does much less than 
justice to other men, who had already made The Times a great 
paper when Delane became its editor. Delane will long be re- 
membered as the greatest editor of any English daily paper, but 
to treat him as the man who made The Times is to pander to a 
false view of history. 

When The Daily Universal Register (renamed in 1788 The 
Times) was started by John Walter in 1785, the principal London 
morning papers were the old-established Public Advertiser, already 
famous for having contained the Letters of Junius; the Morning 
Chronicle, founded in 1769, which lived for another ninety years ; 
the Morning Post, founded in 1772 and still with us; and the 
Morning Herald (1781-1869). The Public Advertiser dropped out 
in 1798; and the Morning Advertiser, founded in 1794, was long 
conducted specially as the organ of “ the Trade”; so that up to 
1846, when the Daily News was founded, the field of morning- 
paper journalism was practically confined to The Times, Morning 
Chronicle, Morning Post, and Morning Herald. The Times varied 
in price in its earlier years from 43d. to 7d. (at which it stood 
from 1815 to 1836); from 1836 (when the stamp duty became a 
penny on each copy) to 1855 the price was 5d.; and from 1855 
(when the stamp duty was repealed) till 1861 (when the paper 
duty was abolished) it was 4d. The other papers were sold at 
similar prices; and even the Daily News in 1846 was started at 
3d., and only became a penny paper in 1868. 

In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries newspaper 
proprietors were themselves editors, printers, and publishers. 
The first John Walter (1738-1812) had invented a system of 
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printing by “logographs” (stereotyped words or parts of words) 
instead of separate letters; and had it not been for his deter- 
mination to exhibit his patent in operation, we might not have 
had those first three years of the newspaper which then became 
The Times. Four small-sized and high-priced London morning 
papers, with a circulation of two or three thousand each, could 
then cover the reading public and make a profit, with the help 
of advertisements on the commercial journalistic principles com- 
mon to the news-sheets of that time. Fortune clearly waited for 
any one of them which could show independence and a progres- 
sive spirit, and not merely a willingness to puff its advertisers. 
The first John Walter launched The Times with such success that 
by the end of the century it was an established rival to the three 
existing morning dailies. That he himself suffered twice for 
libels on sons of George III. probably did the paper no harm. 
But it was his son, the second John Walter (1776-1847), who, 
becoming the manager and editor in 1803, stamped The Times 
with its true character. His father had regarded the paper 
mainly as an adjunct to the printing business, to employ his 
hands and cover his expenses; he seems to have kept a larger 
staff than was actually needed for the printing-house, and had to 
find work for them in slack times—in this way probably getting 
a better class of men. But the son started the idea of developing 
the paper, and making it pay on what were really then the novel 
lines of unprejudiced expression of opinion. The first John Walter 
thereupon handed it over to him, and ran his printing-house on 
his own account—a division of the family business which led in 
later days to some complication of interests between the profits 
of the paper and the profits from printing it. 

Though from about 1810 the literary and political editorship 
was devolved on Sir John Stoddart, and from 1816 on Thomas 
Barnes, and the business management from about 1832 till 1847 
on W. F. A. Delane (1794-1857), the future editor’s father, the 
second John Walter remained the presiding genius over the paper, 
and for a generation his was the practical mind which directed its 
progress. When he first became responsible, The Times and its 
three morning rivals were very much on an equality, the Morning 
Post having a circulation of 4500 in 1802. But The Times 
gradually obtained a conspicuous lead. In the year after the 
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stamp duty was reduced to a penny, 1837, the circulation of The 
Times was 10,000, of the Morning Chronicle 6200, of the Morning 
Herald 6200, and of the Morning Post 2350. In 1847, when the 
second John Walter died, the figures were: The Times, 29,000; 
Morning Chronicle, 4000; Morning Herald, 4900; Morning Post, 
3200. His success in revolutionising the mechanical department 
of the paper (memorable for the introduction of printing by 
steam-power), and his energy in obtaining important news from 
abroad even earlier than it reached the Government, were 
accompanied by a policy of exceptional boldness and indepen- 
dence in commenting on public affairs. The leading articles in 
The Times, in the days of Stoddart, Barnes, and especially Edward 
Sterling, between 1830 and 1840, became a power in the land. 


Sterling, Carlyle’s ‘‘Captain Whirlwind,” whose connection with. 


the paper dated from 1812, was “the Thunderer”’ from whom 
its nickname was derived. The impression of his prominence in 
the best circles of London political and social life, where he 
obtained the intimate knowledge of affairs which inspired his 
vigorous articles, may well be thought not to have been lost on 
the young Delane when he too entered, as a youthful editor, into 
the same busy world of society and politics. But Delane was 
sufficiently occupied in keeping aw fact with events and opinion, 
and directing others as to what they should write; his ‘ golden 
rule,” as he sagely remarked at the age of nineteen, was “never 
to do myself any business that others will do for me.” Barnes 
too, though sharing in some of the Bohemian proclivities of the 
day, was a brilliant Oxford scholar, who did his duty faithfully 
by Printing-House Square and enlisted some of the best brains of 
the period in the service of the paper. Delane’s subsequent 
intimacy with Charles Greville was a legacy from Barnes. The 
leading articles, while uttering strictly constitutional doctrine and 
abhorring demagogic Radicalism, advocated what to its conductors 
appeared at the time to be the public interest and not a party 
advantage. Its history therefore reveals various political incon- 
sistencies. But then, as in Delane’s time, its policy was, as The 
Times reviewer of Mr. Dasent’s book has described it character- 
istically, “centre left.” Its strong support of the Reform Bill 
did as much as anything else to make it “the Leading Journal,” 
and for some years afterwards it was “Liberal-Conservative,” so 
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far as it is possible to use party labels for what represented in 
fact no political allegiance. Part of its hold on the public was 
that they were not certain what The Times would say—only 
that it would be something well-informed and definite. 

When Mr. Dasent says that “it must not be inferred that the 
influence of the paper when under Barnes’s direction was not 
already very considerable” (i. 24), he is very much under-stating 
the case. And when he states (i. 152) that by the end of 
Delane’s twelfth year of editorship (1852) “he had raised 
the circulation of the paper four-fold,” he is positively mislead- 
ing. Though he correctly gives the normal daily circulation in 
1852 as (slightly) “over 40,000,” Mr. Dasent does not seem to 
be aware that the circulation in 1841 was not (as he implies) 
10,000 but 20,000. Though it had been doubled in this period, 
it had more than doubled under Barnes in the previous six 
years. In 1841 The Times was already supreme in the English 
Press ; its tradition was established ; its main lines of operation 
were laid down; it was a powerful organ of opinion which men 
of influence were anxious to have on their side; Mr. Walter, 
who in 1832 had entered Parliament, was still at its back. 
Then, on Barnes’s death, following quickly that of his assistant 
editor Francis Bacon, the vacancy in the editorial chair was 
filled by the appointment of Delane, who had been about a year 
on the staff. Delane was in his twenty-fourth year, and he 
made good use of his opportunity; but it is not every young 
editor who gets such a chance. He came of a good Irish 
family, and was accustomed to move among well-informed 
people; his early letters, quoted by Mr. Dasent, are clear 
evidence of strong character, and he was blessed with good 
health, a handsome physique, attractive manners, and right 
instincts. At Oxford (1836-1840) he took his degree without 
much devotion to reading—“ capital people, excellent horses, 
prime feeding, and very fair shooting ” (Life, i. 22) were more in 
his line; but Oxford put her hall-mark on him nevertheless, and 
he utilised his associations there, both social and intellectual, to 
excellent purpose. The third John Walter (1818-1894) was at 
Oxford with him. Delane was already familiar with the 
traditions of The Times, and with its milieu, through 
his father, a barrister who had first become acquainted with 
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Mr. Walter as his election agent and was now manager. 
Certain personal connections, moreover, are worth bearing 
in mind. In 1842 Delane married the widow of Francis Bacon, 
a daughter of Horace Twiss (1787-1849), the wit and politician 
who was a shining light in London society. In 1845 G. W. 
Dasent, his friend since 1836 and companion at Oxford, became 
his assistant editor (up to 1870), and in 1846 married his sister. 
In 1847 his father retired, and Mowbray Morris (1817-1874), who 
became business manager, afterwards married another sister. 
With his immediate colleagues he was in exceptionally comfortable 
relations. And through his responsible position he was at once 
brought into touch with leading men of affairs : Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Canning, Lord Aberdeen, the Rothschilds—all those, in fact, 
to whom the attitude of the chief organ of opinion was a matter 
of concern. Inspired by Aberdeen, Delane made his first great coup 
by announcing the proposed abolition of the Corn Laws in 1845. 

| For a right sort of editor such conditions of work gave 
| ample scope. Delane was a man whom every one found 
they could trust; he had the instinct for journalism, and 
went for the right things; he had a high ideal, both of expres- 
sion and of policy, and devoted himself to realising it. He 
gathered round him a succession of the ablest writers of the 


r period, and kept himself abreast of events by mixing assi- 
0 duously in society. During his first ten years he made no par- 
7 ticular mark, but his authority naturally grew as he remained 
h editor for a second and third decade, and half of a fourth; and 
| he had the true gift of command, which makes for willing service 
r § and consequent efficiency. That he left The Times in 1877 still 
d unique in the world’s Press is testimony enough of his achieve- 
t ment. But it is only right to remember that other things .are 
it necessary in journalism besides first-class editing. Up to the 
s, Crimean War the circulation of The Times only showed what 
n may be regarded as a normal increase. It was “Billy”? Russell 
d in particular who was responsible for the spurt in 1854, 
LO and the reduction in price to threepence in 1861 that put on 
at another 10,000 in 1862. Delane had a wonderful machine behind 
he him, the constant improvement in which was due, after 1847, to 
sh the exertions of the next chief proprietor, the third John Walter, 


a man with an exceptionally strong sense of responsibility, and of 
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the two managers, Mowbray Morris (till 1873), an organiser of 
wide knowledge and great capacity, and John MacDonald (1822- 
1889). Mowbray Morris, in fact, in 1851 described himself before 
the Select Committee on Stamp Duties as having “the general 
superintendence of the paper”; and in an interesting article in 
the London Critic of June 1, 1852, it is he who is described as 
passing ‘‘in politico-social circles as the editor of The Times’’—not 
the only occasion when a manager has been thought the real 
‘“‘boss.” Financial success went hand in hand with new 
mechanical improvements. The progress of railways and tele- 
graphs, the increase of wealth and education—all such factors 
in the rapid social evolution of England heightened the power of 
appeal and the hold which the leading journal had on the public ; 
and within Printing-House Square itself were first introduced all 
the new devices by which the collection of news and the rapid 
multiplication of copies of the printed sheet (by the perfecting 
of the Walter press) were facilitated. 

Practically up to the repeal of the paper duty in 1861 the 
position of The Times as the representative organ of British 
public opinion, and the authoritative vehicle of domestic and 
foreign news—before the modern system of news agencies which 
supply all papers—was that of a virtual monopoly. In 1854 
(the year before the abolition of the stamp duty) its average daily 
circulation was 51,648, as against the Daily News 4160, the 
Morning Herald 3712, the Morning Chronicle 2800, and the 
Morning Post 2667. In 1855 The Times averaged 58,000 copies 
a day; in 1864 this had risen to about 66,000. As the popula- 
tion was then about thirty millions, this means that one in 500 
men, women, and children must have bought The Tomes—say 
one family in every hundred; but it was such a common practice 
to send the paper on from one person to another, at a small 
charge, that this under-states the number of readers. 

A generation had grown up, accustomed to this state of things, 
when a new era of competition started with the extension of the 
cheap morning daily Press. The penny Daily Telegraph was 
founded, in 1855; the Standard (which became a morning paper 
in 1857) was reduced to a penny in 1858; the Daily News was 
reduced to a penny in 1868, and absorbed the Liberal Morning 
Star (1856-1870), the only other newcomer of importance ; the 
new penny Daily Chronicle began in 1877; the Morning Post came 
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down to a penny in 1881; and finally the half-penny dailies 
enter the field, first the inconspicuous Morning and Morning 
Leader (1892), then the Daily Mail (1896), with its sensational 
progress, and the Daily Express (1900). Rival circulations 
of 100,000—250,000—a million—gradually come into being. 
The old Morning Chronicle and Morning Herald soon succumb 
to the new conditions, and The Times at threepence remains 
alone. Popular education multiplies readers, and popular govern- 
ment the definitely party readers. An overflow of pamphleteer- 
ing talent, stimulated into journalism, makes the intellectual repu- 
tation of the weekly Saturday Review in the ’sixtics and ’seventies, 
and of the evening Pall Mall and St. James’s, written by “ gentle- 
men for gentlemen,” in the ’seventies and ’eighties. There is a 
competition for the talents, and the talents find other organs 
besides The Times to which they may be proud to contribute. 
Financial success commands confidence and promotes enterprise. 
Kixcellent news service, up-to-date machinery, highly competent 
editors and writers, are at the disposal of the cheap daily Press. 
Standards of accuracy, style, taste, dignity, political fairness, tend 
to be lowered here and there, as a result of catering “hot and 
hot”’ for the new couches sociales—though this is mainly noticeable 
from the larger scale on which things are done, for early pre- 
cedents can easily be found. Yet of the new great organs of 
Knglish public opinion, whether in London or the provinces, 
this cannot be said. On the contrary, we find here several 
worthy rivals of The Times, with a common ideal of high-class 
journalism and moral and educational responsibility. 

To the faithful future historian of English journalism, writing 
with adequate knowledge of the Press during the last thirty or 
forty years, no phenomenon is likely to be more remarkable than 
the fact that, while as a business enterprise Zhe Times has been 
faced with the necessity of preserving in days of competition a 
position won by it in days of monopoly, the public conception of 
it—indeed the place willingly accorded to it by the Press—is 
still that of the national English journal par excellence. When 
Delane retired in 1877, after thirty-six years of editorship, he 
was completely identified with the paper, and the irrepressible 
laudator temporis acti invariably recalls what it was under him. 
“But who will do the social part of the business ?”’ asked Lord 
Beaconsfield. That part of the business was soon to be “ done” 
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to death, with the changed conditions of parliamentary and 
social life, later hours in society, increased rush at the office for 
the editor, and the ubiquity of the modern reporter. Professor 
Chenery was editor from 1877 to 1884, Mr. G. E. Buckle being 
appointed in 1884; Mr. MacDonald was succeeded as manager 
(more strictly “ assistant manager ” to the chief proprietor of his 
day) in 1890 by Mr. Moberly Bell, who for twenty-five years 
previously had been correspondent in Egypt; and in 1894 Mr. A. 
F. Walter succeeded his father as chief proprietor. In all these 
years the anonymity for which the second and third John 
Walters were such sticklers has been preserved, but certainly 
Delane had not more brilliant or more prominent men among his 
regular writers. It is customary among Liberal critics to say 
that The Times has become more of a Party paper;* but the 
tradition as to its being a national organ was violently disturbed 
by the identification of Liberalism with Home Rule for Ireland, 
and a good many people will feel that the possible breaking up of 
the United Kingdom and of the Empire forced upon The Times an 
appearance of being a party paper, for which this contemporaneous 
party cleavage is mainly responsible. Mistakes, no doubt, have 
been made—great mistakes, and greatly paid for, as in the pub- 
lication of the Pigott forgery, which entirely distracted attention 
from the fact that the Parnell Commission substantially upheld 
the main issues raised in the articles on “ Parnellism and Crime,” 
and that it was The Times more than any other agency that 
saved the country from separatism. The fact remains that at 
no period of its existence has The Times been more full of matter 
of public interest, more indispensable to all other journalists as 
well as to the public (including those to whom its contents 
percolate through other sources), more ably written, or more 
honestly conducted. While it won its reputation as the leading 
journal by a practical monopoly of readers, it kept it by its 
sustained merit, and by its influence on “‘sovereigns and states- 
men,” and all those who count. 

But within its own doors the business side of a paper “talks” 
even louder than the literary. It is a costly thing to run a great 
daily, as the proprietors of the Tribune have recently discovered. 
What might have happened if The Times had come down to a 


* The Times has, at every period of its existence, been accused of being a 
party organ by the extreme section of each party. 
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penny, as the Morning Post did in 1881, it is not for me to 
speculate. Amateurs rush in where the professional fears to tread. 
We all have our ideas as to how The Times should be edited and 
managed—even those who have edited a paper and failed to 
make it pay. But questions of management are not always 
so simple. Not long ago an important business firm wrote to 
the editor of The Times, for publication, a long letter dealing 
with the prospects of a certain commodity which they produced, 
and it was inserted as a matter of general interest; next day 
this letter, quoted from The Times, appeared in the shape of a 
column paid advertisement in the Daily Telegraph. Relying on 
the public spirit of a journal which is honestly concerned with 
presenting the news, people apparently expect to get for nothing 
in The Times what they pay heavily for in another paper. 
Laudatur et alget. Many advertisers have been debauched, 
through Press competition, into sincerely thinking that they 
have a right to preferential treatment in the matter of comment, 
and resenting its refusal—a return in principle to the bad old 
system, hardly distinguishable from blackmailing and puffery, 
from which the second John Walter was the first to depart. 

The modern advertiser has yet to learn that, just as publishers 
nearly ruined the value of reviews for promoting the sale of 
books by insisting on “‘ something to quote,” he will only lose 
his own advantage if the reputation of the Press for indepen- 
dence is tarnished. One thing is certain: In the new journalistic 
era it is not an immense circulation alone that spells influence, 
and expensive advertising in what is not an influential medium 
is to a large extent senseless. Those Englishmen who are con- 
servative enough to have been puzzled by the sight of the 
Leading Journal maintaining its revenue by some of the new 
methods adopted by The Times in recent years have insufficiently 
appreciated the problem it has had to solve. They have unreason- 
ably imagined that what other papers have successfully done in 
other countries is peculiarly unsuited to a journal which, having 
read it as they read the Bible, they expect to be administered 
like a church. There are things which are possible, and things 
which are not possible. Fortunately the disappearance of The 
Times is one of the latter. 

Hucu CuHisHOLM. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS AND THE 
DOCTRINES OF HENRY GEORGE 


Ir is a somewhat common assumption at the present time that 
there exists a certain unacknowledged understanding or even 
an alliance between the Liberal Party and the Socialists, or at 
least that there is a tendency on the part of every Liberal to flirt 
with Socialism and to go a long way in that direction in order to 
secure the Socialist vote. There may be a considerable amount 
of truth in this, especially in the case of certain Liberal M.P.s 
who are troubled with a large Labour vote in their constituencies, 
and of the party managers and wire-pullers whose duty it is to 
keep every section of non-Unionist feeling in tow, and who live 
in constant dread of the growth of the Independent Labour 
Party. There are also, no doubt, some Liberals, as there are 
also some Unionists, who have strong sympathies with Socialism. 
But this is by no means the regular official line of the Party. 
The more important members of the Government and all its more 
thoughtful and active supporters would repudiate it altogether, 
and with justice. Having regard both to the history of the 
Liberal Party and its present composition, it would be impossible. 
The Liberal Party has for many years been a capitalist party; 
ever since the days of Cobden and Bright it has represented the 
interests of the manufacturer as opposed especially to those of the 
landowner and incidentally also to those of the workman; and 
even though the Home Rule split in the first instance, and the 
Tariff Reform movement more recently, have deprived it of many 
of that class from which its chief supporters have always been 
drawn, it still retains in its midst a considerable number of 
“captains of industry,’ with their dependent followers and 
sympathisers. Tosuch persons Socialism in all its forms is naturally 
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most abhorrent: they would be the last to contemplate for a 
moment the idea of nationalising our great industries and means 
of production and distribution; they are still the devotees of 
laissez-faire, and have never accepted with good grace such inter- 
ferences with its doctrines as have been rendered necessary by 
modern conditions and carried out by the Factory Acts, Work- 
men’s Compensation, and the like. Solong as this class dominates 
the Liberal Party—which it does now by means of the power of 
the purse—official Liberalism cannot become Socialistic. 

But in regard to one form of property, and one only—viz., 
the land—the Liberalshave a definite policy which is revolu- 
tionary in character and accords singularly well with the aims 
and aspirations of this class. They have always been the arch- 
enemies of the landlords, and their early dislike for them has 
been constantly kept alive by the support given for many years 
past by Tory landlords, who had suffered severely by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, to social legislation. While therefore stoutly 
opposing Socialism in regard to all other kinds of property, they 
are prepared to support drastic measures of ‘‘ Land Reform,” by 
means of which they think the Government will be able to raise 
that additional revenue which they so badly want and cannot 
vet by our existing methods of taxation. Thus ‘“‘Land Reform ”’ 
has become one of the principal planks in the Liberal platform of 
to-day. It is the Government’s alternative to our policy of 
Tariff Reform. But it is not Socialism; in many respects, it is its 
very antithesis. It is simply the gradual carrying out of the 
doctrines of the late Henry George. 

It may be well to recapitulate in a few words Henry George’s 
main position. In his view all land belonged properly to the 
people. Private ownership was simply the result of robbery of 
the people, and he aimed at restoring to them their own. The 
wickedness of private ownership was all the greater because value 
was being constantly added to land by the simple presence of the 
people, who required land and had to make use of it for the 
elementary purposes of shelter and so on. Thus private owners 
had not only acquired for their own use the original value of the 
land, whatever that may have been; they were also constantly 
adding the “‘unearned increment” to their wealth. To deprive 
them of their property, therefore, without compensation, appeared 
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to George to be simple justice; he regarded it as an act of repar- 
ation or restoration to the people. His plan, however, was 
peculiar. He rejected the idea of “formal confiscation,” * which 
he thought would cause “ a needless shock to present customs and 
habits of thought,” and he proposed instead to “ confiscate rent ’— 
that is, to “appropriate rent by taxation.” Thus he arrived at 
the “single tax,” which would render all other taxes unneces- 
sary, God having provided land as a fund for taxation “ just 
as God has intended the milk of the mother for the nourishment 
of the babe.” But it would do more than this; it would solve 
all social ills. In his own words, it would “‘raise wages, increase 
the earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, 
give remunerative employment to whoever wishes it, afford 
free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate morals and 
taste and intelligence, purify government, and carry civilisation 
to yet nobler heights.” f 

Before, however, the “single tax”’ can be levied, it is necessary 
that the value of the land should be ascertained apart from the 
buildings, &c., put upon it or the unexhausted improvements put 
into it—or, in other words, that the value of the sie should be 
assessed. And here we are reminded immediately of the various 
proposals made in recent years in Parliament for the separate 
valuation of sites, of which the Scottish Valuation Bill of last 
Session and this, brought in by the Government, is by far the 
most important. The meaning of these proposals becomes plain 
at once. They are steps to Henry Georgeism. The Government 
which supports them is a Henry Georgeite Government. For 
what other object could such a measure as the Land Values 
(Scotland) Bill have in view? It proposes that land in Scotland 
shall be assessed separately from the buildings and unexhausted 
improvements, and defines the “capital land value” as what 
the land would realise if sold in the open market when it is 
‘divested of buildings, erections, or improvements of whatever 
nature, on, in, or under the soil, woods, fixed or attached 
machinery, and work of drainage and of reclamation, making up, 
levelling, and the like, when the benefit thereof is unexhausted 
at the time of valuation.” It is curious to note that this very 
full definition of improvements was not to be found in the Bill 
+ Ibid. p. 288, 


* Progress and Poverty, Book viii., cap. 2. 
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as introduced last year. The original words then were “ build- 
ings, erections, or structural improvements and fixed or attached 
machinery.” But during its passage through the House this 
definition was amplified at the instance of certain private members, 
whose suggestions were accepted by the Government. What the 
object of these gentlemen was has been revealed in the Annual 
Report of the United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values 
recently issued. “The Committee,” it says, “co-operated with a 
group of private members in urging on the Government amend- 
ments on this vital point.” It was of course vital to the sup- 
porters of the “single tax” to get everything extraneous pared 
away from the “land value,” so as to leave it, as Henry George 
would have said, just as God created it for the use of mankind. 
And thus it would be left under the provisions of the Bill as 
amended, which would pave the way at once for the introduction 
of the “single tax,” or at least of a very heavy tax on “land 
values,” which could be gradually raised higher and higher. For 
any other purpose the Bill would be absolutely useless. It would 
merely introduce a new and very uncertain and expensive method 
of valuation. 

This indeed is acknowledged by the Government. In the 
second reading debate in the House of Lords last year the Lord 
Chancellor said: ‘All that the Bill does is, I agree, with a view 
to ulterior legislation. I do not see why anybody should want to 
deny it—it is our object; with a view to ulterior legislation it 
proposes to value the capital value of the site.” 

The fact is that the movement for the taxation of ground- 
rents or land values, which at one time received some support 
from moderate men on both sides, has been captured altogether 
by the advanced Henry Georgeites, who now inspire and control 
it, and who openly avow their intentions. Let me give some 
examples. On September 7, 1907, the Scottish League for the 
taxation of Land Values celebrated at Glasgow the birth of Henry 
George, the chief speaker being the late Mr. John Cassels. In the 
course of his remarks this gentleman said: 


This movement for taxation of land values is inspired by Henry George, let 
friends or opponents say what they like. George is behind it ; it is because he 
lived and wrote and spoke that it is coming; because he taught that the land 
belongs to the people, that private property in land is wrong, and that the 
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easiest way to destroy this private property in land is to end our present unjust 
system of taxation and place the whole of it on land values. That is the 
teaching behind this movement for the taxation of land values. The separate 
valuation is a mere preliminary—the first step, the thin edge of the wedge. 
The Government may say they do not intend to go the length of Henry George. 
There is a form of argument that is almost a fallacy; the conclusion is not in 
accordance: with the premises, which go beyond the conclusion. The argument 
put forward by those advocating moderate taxation of land values is an argu- 
ment of that kind, That land values are the result of increase of population 
and expenditure of public money is an argument for the taking, not merely 
of some, but of all land values, Grant the premises and the conclusion is 
inevitable.* 


A few days after, the English League, which exists for the same 
object, held a similar meeting in honour of the birthday of their 
patron saint. The toast of the evening, “‘ The Memory of Henry 
George,” was given by Mr. W. R. Lester, the Chairman of the 
League, who paid a glowing tribute to the “social philosophy 
now indissolubly associated with his [George’s] name”; while 
Mr. Paul, responding to “Our Cause,” said : “ The people were 
fast coming to know what the taxation of land values really 
meant, and to realise that the private appropriation of land 
values was the essence of meanness.” 

In the previous month Land Values, the official organ of these 
Leagues, wrote in a leading article as follows: 


The passing of the Scottish Land Values Bill through the House of Commons 
is the first Parliamentary milestone reached on the way to our aim and object. 
Tt is quite an achievement, for at the beginning of the session were we not so 
often told by the politicians who pretend to know, and by others who appear to 
know by guesswork, that the Bill could not possibly be carried, with so many 
first-rate measures in front to take up all the available time of the Government ? 
But the Bill, though it passed the Commons, is not to be carried into law—for 
a time at least. The Lords have ignominiously rejected it, and in our wildest 
moments of conjecture in this regard we never expected they would do other- 
wise, The debates were quite informing and at times interesting. The landlord 
party and their out-and-out supporters in both Houses quite realise that the 
“unexciting,” innocent-looking Valuation Bill is the prelude to the revolutionary 
change in our system of rating so well and clearly defined in the report of the 
Select Committee. These privileged persons have also discovered that Henry 
George and the Leagues for the Taxation of Land Values are mainly, if not 
wholly, responsible for bringing land values to Parliament. May we hope that 
this discovery will lead them to a patient endeavour to find out from Henry 


* See Land Values, October 1907. 
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George’s works, and from the literature on the subject published by the Leagues, 
the full truth and meaning of the policy advocated ? 

It is to people holding such views as these that the Government 
are playing up. 

We need not, however, confine ourselves to the utterances of 
unofficial extremists like Messrs. Cassels, Lester, and Paul, and 
the editor of Land Values. Several members of the present 
Administration have committed themselves to the same principles. 
In the last Parliament Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P., who now 
occupies the position of Parliamentary Charity Commissioner, 
brought in more than once a Bill called the Land Values (As- 
sessment and Rating) Bill, which, owing to the indifference and 
slackness of the Unionists, was allowed to be read a second time. 
It was a small and illogical measure, which would merely have 
put an additional tax upon existing occupiers, but it contained 
the vital principle of the separate assessment of sites, and Mr. 
Trevelyan acknowledged that it was a stepping-stone to greater 
things. ‘It would be open in the future,” he said, “to put a 
higher special rate on the land valuation, as opinion grew in regard 
to the existence of the evil”? (vide Hansard, March 11, 1904). Mr. 
Asquith went further. ‘The Bill of his hon. friend,” he said 
in the same debate, “ with which he was in hearty sympathy, was 
a moderate, unpretentious step in the direction of a larger and 
more important reform, of which many of them were im favour.” 
Mr. Trevelyan’s chief supporter in these proposals was Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, M.P., who is now one of the Liberal Whips, and he is 
an open and avowed Henry Georgeite. On July 20, 1904, this 
gentleman had the honour of being elected President of the 
English League for the Taxation of Land Values, whereupon he 
spoke as follows: 

What is rent but the dictation of the small number who own the surface of 
the earth as to the terms upon which they will permit the rest to live? One 
may get buried, perhaps, without the permission of the landlord, but cne cannot 
live without it. Thus the benefits of Free Trade have been mainly absorbed iu 
rent. Our reform is the fundamental one. Every other reform is secondary, 
and must fail unless we attack the fundamental question of land values. The 
power of a few is balanced against the necessities of the rest, when some hold | , 
that which is necessary to the existence of all. V 

The following year Mr. Whitley was present at the annual 
birthday symposium held in honour of his hero, and in proposing 
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“The Memory of Henry George”’ he quite excelled himself. This 
is what he said: 


It had become a wide-spread custom of those who believe that Henry George 
taught a great truth which the world needs, to pay a tribute to his life and life’s 
work in the month of September. George was a truly great teacher, a truly 
great political economist. He had not always received the recognition he 
deserved, because to appreciate his teaching a great deal of destructive criticism 
was necessary. The ordinary political economists had taken the present condi- 
tions, in many respects evil conditions, for granted, and had thought they must 
make rules to fit them. But George had asked, are these conditions—evil or 
producing evils—God-made or man-made? His answer was that they were not 
inevitable, but had been brought into existence by man’s ignorance or careless- 
ness. He wrote in beautiful, simple, and sincere language, such as can only 
come from a man who has a real message to give. Never more than at the 
present time was that message needed. . . . They did not expect to undo ina 
year, or even in a generation, the evil that had grown up during centuries, but 
they believed that by a just dealing with taxation they would set free the 
springs and restore to men the lost opportunities of industry. If they did their 
best for the right, they could, step by step, bring back society to a just basis. 
Only they must be sure that every step was a sound one, Who would deny 
now that, if we had to make a fresh start, we should create something very like 
Mr, George’s ideal? Let us, then, keep that ideal before us, and do all we can 
to work up to it. The letters which had been read from absent friends referred 
to the undoubted progress that had been made. In spite of the great majority 
against them in the House of Commons, three Bills had passed their second 
reading by substantial majorities.* 


Now, Mr. Whitley is, as I have said, one of the Liberal Whips, and 
he is no unimportant person in the official Liberal camp. This is 
what the Lord Advocate thinks of him: 


He was anxious to signify his high appreciation of the conduct of Mr. Whitley 
in the House of Commons. He and Mr. Trevelyan were striking examples of 
the best forces now at work for reform in the House.}— 


What then is the duty of the Unionist Party in the face of 
the practical adoption of these extraordinary doctrines by the 
Liberal Party and Government? We must of course resist 
them at all costs, first of all clearly recognising the difference 
between them and Socialism. Socialism, serious as its adoption 
would be in our judgment, presents at least a logical and con- 
sistent scheme. What can be said for Henry Georgeism? Why 
should one form of property be confiscated without compensation, 


* Land Values, October 1905. Tt Ibid, September 1904. 
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or even partially so in the first instance, while all other forms of 
property are to be left intact? Is there “ unearned increment” 
in the case of land only? What about other investments, stocks 
and shares, and the like? If I buy South African gold shares, 
and for some unknown reason the public chooses to rush in and 
a boom takes place so that I can sell with a large profit, is not 
this as much a case of “unearned increment” as if I buy land 
near a large and growing town, and am able to sell it a few years 
later for building at an enhanced price? True, my South African 
shares may go down, and I may lose my money; but so may the 
value of the land if the expected development of the town does 
not take place or it is overbuilt in another direction. In either 
case I should suffer from ‘‘unmerited decrement.” Or again, is 
land alone appreciated in value by the “presence of the com- 
munity’? The rapid growth of a small town into a big one, or 
the establishment of a new industry, or the opening of a new market, 
brings wealth not only to the owner of the soil, but also to every 
capitalist, manufacturer, merchant, and trader in the place; and 
no class will benefit more than the workmen, since employment 
will be good. It is quite untrue that every improvement registers 
itself in the increased value of land, as Henry George said. Then 
why should the landowners, and the landowners alone, be taxed 
out of existence ? 

Besides, who are the landowners? Are they all great noble- 
men or multi-millionaires with castles in the country and palaces 
in Park Lane? Not at all: they are largely people with small 
incomes, or even poor people, who have invested their savings 
in land. Mill, who was the author of the phrase ‘“ unearned 
increment,” saw the injustice which such proposals as the present 
one would work, and all that he suggested was that the future 
unearned increment should be liable to special taxation, after 
the present value of the land in the country had been ascertained, 
thus leaving to existing owners the present market price of their 
property. But Henry George saw no necessity for any such 
limitation, nor apparently do his modern followers in the Liberal 
Government and Party. They are prepared to make a beginning 
at once by placing a special tax on all land, without pausing to 
consider whether it has changed hands in recent years or not, and 
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raised until it becomes the “ single tax ” for the appropriation of 
rent. As a first step, the Scottish Land Values Bill will provide 
the machinery for the separate valuation of sites. The House of 
Lords earned the thanks of the country for throwing out that 
measure last year. Its appearance in the statute book is still 
an event of the distant future, not to say of the Greek Kalends. 


A. GrirritH-BoscawEN. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the Scottish Valuation 
Bill has been read a second time in the House of Lords, and in 
the course of the debate the Lord Chancellor explicitly repudiated 
any desire or intention on the part of the Government to 
introduce confiscatory proposals of a Henry Georgeite order. 
This statement has had a certain reassuring effect on opinion in 
the country, which was no doubt its intention. But it does not 
alter the fact that the chief backers of the Bill, both in the 
country and the House of Commons, are avowed Henry Georgeites, 
as shown above, who regard it merely as the means of clearing 
the way for the confiscatory taxation of land; nor is it easy to 
see what other object the Bill could possibly have. The Lord 
Chancellor certainly made no attempt himself to explain what 
else it was designed to accomplish. 


THE BIRDS OF RICHMOND PARK 


RicHMOND Park is the pleasantest sanctuary for birds in the 
outskirts of London. The wall is not more than six miles from 
Hyde Park Corner. Yet here we have 2250 acres enclosed and 
preserved, with grass, bracken, old timber, young plantations, 
and water. We owe the present Park to Charles I., who bought 
up the commoners’ rights and made the fence, but had to respect 
the roads and rights of way. The enclosure was completed in 
the summer of 1637. Even those who are acquainted with the 
charms of the place may be surprised at the amount of bird-life 
which it harbours. I have reckoned that about sixty-five 
different kinds of birds nest there every year. Some very 
interesting lists of birds seen in Richmond Park were published 
in The Zoologist for 1905. These records were compiled by 
Mr. L. B. Mouritz, and I shall have occasion to refer to them 
later. There is no place near London where the arrival of the 
summer migrants can be so well watched. Of the sixty-five 
species mentioned above, some twenty are migrants, who have 
wintered in the south of Europe or Africa. Birds of passage 
and very rare stragglers also stop to rest themselves. There 
is, indeed, no telling what pleasure may not be in store for 
the ornithologist in Richmond Park. In September 1889 an 
osprey made its appearance. It was, unfortunately, killed at 
Barnes rather more than a month later. In December 1898 
another appeared at the Penn ponds, where many people gazed 
at the strange spectacle. This bird happily escaped unhurt 
from the dangers of London. The great fish-hawk is a 
migratory bird, and there is no reason why another should 
not stop on its autumn journey southwards. Mr. Mouritz 
had the rare satisfaction one September day of seeing on 
an oak tree a ring-ousel, which permitted him to watch it for 
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some time. This bird from the high hills and rough moor- 
lands of the north and west passes Surrey on its spring and 
autumn journeys, but is rarely seen. The Park is about ten or 
eleven miles in circuit, and migrants passing over may well be 
tempted to drop into this green oasis amidst the streets and 
villas. But Richmond Park still touches the country on one 
side, and foxes make their way in from the rural parts of Surrey. 
Eleven foxes were killed in the Park during 1907, and there were 
litters of cubs in the Spanker’s Hill and in the Isabella plan- 
tations. 

There are some forty-five species which may be called resident 
birds, and which are to be found in or about the Park the whole year 
round. Nearly all of these nest in the Park or its purlieus every 
year; some are numerous, whilst others are limited to one or two 
pairs. A great many of the ordinary birds may be mentioned 
and dismissed. Missel-thrushesarecommon. They may be told 
at once from the song-thrushes, which are even more numerous, 
by their larger size, lighter colouring, and grating note of alarm. 
The fluty song of the blackbird is to be heard in every thicket. 
Redbreasts and hedge-sparrows are abundant; nuthatches and 
great-tits are common; wrens make themselves conspicuous, whilst 
the little retiring tree-creeper must be looked out for. Green- 
finches are not uncommon; and the offensive house-sparrow need 
hardly be mentioned. Stone-chats are more surprising to come 
upon. They are conspicuous little birds, and cannot be described 
as common; but there are usually a pair or two to be seen, and, 
as they are about in the nesting season, there is no reason to 
doubt that they breed in the Park. Next to the great-tit, the 
blue-tit is the most abundant member of that acrobatic and 
amusing family. Marsh-tits are more uncommon; and I have 
happened only once to see a cole-tit. But the most attractive 
are the long-tailed tits, which are usually seen following each 
other in procession from tree to tree with shrill but feeble call- 
notes. These parties break up in the spring, and when the birds 
are paired they become much less anxious to advertise their 
whereabouts. There are some pied wagtails about the Park from 
one year’s end to the other. No doubt among them white 
wagtails, which are much rarer and only summer migrants to 
these islands, often escape notice. They have, however, been 
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recorded in Richmond Park in April and in the autumn, and 
may be distinguished from the common species by a well- 
defined black hood, and by the white on the cheeks, which 
separates the black on the head from that on the throat and 
breast. In winter the plumage of the pied wagtail is very 
like that of its relative, but in spring the white wagtail is worth 
looking out for. 

The meadow pipit, or ‘tit-lark,” is a little, sober-coloured 
bird that is resident in this country but migrates southwards in 
the autumn and winter. Mr. Mouritz, in the list referred to 
above, considers it essentially a winter visitor to Richmond Park. 
But as I have never failed to see some there in April and May, I 
have no doubt in my own mind that they should be included 
among the breeding species. Chaffinches are hardly less 
abundant than house-sparrows; but a much more interesting 
bird to find is the tree-sparrow. This is what is called 
a local species, though not a really rare bird in the south of 
England. It may be distinguished instantly from Passer 
domesticus by a bright and clean chocolate crown to the head. 
The tree-sparrows are said to have become more numerous 
of late, and there is good reason for thinking that a pair had a 
nest in the decayed old willows on the island in the pond. 
Linnets and yellow-hammers may sometimes be seen about the 
Park, but they cannot be called common birds there. A small 
gorse covert would be a great attraction to them, but gorse does 
not like London smoke. The bullfinch is quite an ordinary species 
in thesouthern parts of Surrey, but apparently rare in Richmond 
Park. I have only once made a note of having observed it, and 
that was a hen-bird seen at the end of April 1907. In the same 
year at the beginning of May I watched a female reed-bunting, 
which was one of the most unexpected birds to discover. She 
remained near the ponds, and I had many good views of her 
with my glasses. I have since learnt that there was a pair of 
birds in the Park, and that in 1905 they are believed to have 
bred in the bracken near the east corner of the smaller pond. 
The reed-bunting is not often seen in Surrey; and though the 
hen is sober-hued, and may easily escape notice, the cock is 
showy with a brilliant black head. 

Starlings are, of course, abundant. all through the London 
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suburbs, and this brings us to the Corvide, the most intelligent 
family of birds, which is represented by four members. There 
are several pairs of jays in Richmond Park. Their harsh cries 
are silenced as a rule in the breeding season, but even when they 
are not garrulous, the peculiar undulating flight of a jay can be 
recognised at an immense distance as it crosses from one planta- 
tion to another. In my experience these jays are more often 
seen than heard. Noisy jackdaws nest in all the hollows of the 
trees. Rooks also have increased, and are excessively numerous. 
There are numberless nests in and all round the Park. It is 
worthy of remark that the ill-omened carrion crow, which has 
been all but exterminated by game-keepers in Surrey, should 
manage to hold its own near London, and make its way to breed 
undisturbed in the metropolitan parks. There are often a few 
crows searching for their living in Richmond Park; whether they 
have nests within the walls I am uncertain, but in any case they 
are not far away. 

In spring there is nowhere near London where the song of 
those ‘little nimble musicians of the air,” the skylarks, can be 
better enjoyed than in Richmond Park. It is rather strange 
that birds which nest on the ground should be common even in 
the very suburbs wherever there are patches of waste land 
uncovered by houses. 

Three species of woodpecker inhabit the Park, but two of 
them are exceedingly shy, and at all times most difficult birds to 
get a good view of. The commonest is, of course, the green 
woodpecker, and one may be pretty sure of seeing it or hearing 
its piercing laugh. There are probably three or four pairs in 
the Park and the neighbourhood. The lesser spotted woodpecker 
is much less often observed. It is a very small bird, about the 
bigness of a sparrow, and keeps to the tops of the highest elms. 
Sometimes its whereabouts is betrayed by a tapping, but great- 
tits and nuthatches make a rather similar noise. Sometimes its 
shrill call-note, repeated like that of the kestrel and the wryneck, 
attracts attention. But the lesser spotted woodpecker is not 
the sort of bird that one can undertake to show a friend any 
day. Still less can one depend on finding the greater spotted 
woodpecker, which is a rarer and an even shyer bird. I have 
not myself seen it in Richmond Park, but there are authentic 
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records of its having been observed near Robin Hood Gate and 
in the big enclosure at the head of the Penn ponds. 

Wood-pigeons are very abundant at all seasons, and there 
are a few stock-doves, which may be distinguished by the absence 
of a white collar round their necks. 

Since the death of the Duke of Cambridge, who used regularly 
to enjoy the shooting in company with his friends, no game has 
been preserved in Richmond Park. There are, however, still a 
good number of pheasants and a few partridges occasionally to 
be seen. The Park has always been a royal game preserve, and 
Sir Robert Walpole enjoyed the privilege of running with his 
beagles there. Mr. Edward Jesse, who was deputy surveyor o 
his Majesty’s parks, describes in his Gleanings in Natural History 
(1832) how George II. used to keep wild turkeys for sporting 
purposes : 


One of the keepers in Richmond Park informs me that he has often heard 
his father, who was also a keeper, mention that, in the reign of George IT., a 
large flock of wild turkeys, consisting of not less than three thousand, was 
regularly kept up as part of the stock of the Park, In the autumn and winter 
they fed on acorns, of which they must have had an abundant supply, since the 
Park was then almost entirely wooded with oak, with a thick cover of furze ; 
and although at present eleven miles in circumference, it was formerly much 
larger, and connected with extensive possessions of the Crown, some of which 
are now alienated. Stacks of barley were also put up in different places in the 
Park for their support; and some of the old turkey-cocks are said to have 
weighed from twenty-five to thirty pounds. They were hunted with dogs, and 
made to take refuge in a tree, where they were frequently shot by George II 
I have not been able to learn how long they had been preserved in the Par 
before his reign, but they were totally destroyed towards the latter end of it 
in consequence of the dangers to which the keepers were exposed in protecting 
them from poachers, with whom they had many bloody fights, being frequently 
overpowered by them. 


It is naturally not to be expected that many birds of prey 
should be found in Richmond Park. Wood-owls are, however, 
numerous, and to judge from the hooting there must be a good 
many pairs. I find one record of the barn-owl, which is much 
rarerin Surrey. This poor nocturnal bird was disturbed by some 
jackdaws at noon on an April day, and soared high overhead 
until lost to view. I have no record of the long-eared owl, which 
loves fir woods. But as this last species nested in 1904 at Esher, 
only a few miles farther from London, it is not impossible that 
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it has remained undetected. Kestrels and sparrow-hawks are 
sometimes seen in the Park, and probably nest there or not far 
off. Since pheasant rearing has ceased raptorial birds may 
perhaps be spared by the keepers. In the late autumn of 1892, 
Mr. Swann and Mr. Booth, both very reliable ornithologists, saw 
two hobbies in Richmond Park. This beautiful little long-winged 
hawk is a rare summer migrant to our islands, and the pair were 
doubtless on the way to their winter quarters in the south. 

The history of the heronry is of some interest because the 
settlement is not an ancient one. Mr. Edward Jesse describes 
a curious assemblage of herons which used to take place in the 
Park at certain times of the year. He counted from fifty to sixty 
at a time perfectly motionless on the tops of trees or on the 
ground at a distance from the ponds. In those days (1832) the 
nearest heronry was at Sir Henry Fletcher’s park at Walton-on- 
Thames, and the next nearest in Windsor Great Park. Herons, 
however, continued to visit Richmond, and apparently evinced 
a desire to nest there. At last, about 1880, a single pair settled. 
In ten years the numbers increased, until there were thirteen or 
fourteen nests in three large trees. It must have been about 
this time that some ill-advised timber cutting took place, and 
spread consternation among the colony. They recovered, how- 
ever, from their fright, and there is a thriving heronry in Sidmouth 
Wood, with twenty or thirty nests, at the present time. The 
heron is a very early nester, and in February operations have 
begun. At other seasons they may often be seen flying over- 
head; they go vast distances for food. 

The great crested-grebes are perhaps the most interesting to 
watch of any birds that nest in the Park. A pair of these 
may be seen almost all the year round on the Penn ponds. 
They are, in the breeding season, of noble appearance; but 
the sober colours of their feathers blend so well with the grey 
water that they are rarely conspicuous. A pair of good glasses 
is needed to watch their doings. They can be picked out at 
once from any other aquatic fowl that may ke on the 
lake, by their habit of swimming low in the water. They 
dive frequently and twist their necks this way and that. I 
do not think that they began to nest on this pond until about 
the year 1899; since then they have bred regularly, though, I 
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believe, there has never been more than one pair. In the spring 
of that year a male took up its quarters in the Park. He was 
eventually joined by a female. They nested, and successfully 
brought off two or three young. In 1905 they had appeared 
in February. Early in April the female was sitting. The 
nest was moored to the overhanging branches of a willow on 
the island, and the male bird continually added to it. In 
that year they reared five young, which in the autumn were as 
big as their parents. In November 1907 I saw two young birds 
but no old ones. There is no doubt that having discovered a 
sanctuary they will continue to resort to it. The antics of the 
pair during the season of love are excellently described by 
Mr. Gordon Dalgliesh in The Zoologist for 1905: 

At first, through my field-glasses, I could only see one bird, which was in 
full breeding plumage. This bird (which is probably the male) was treading 
water, splashing with his wings, and spinning round on his stern like a tee- 
totum. Presently, with neck stretched to its full extent straight in front of 
him, he lies flat on the water, flaps his wings, and utters a hoarse croak. I see 
now the cause of his excitement, for coming towards him is the other grebe, 
also stretched along the water in the strange position of the first. The two 
meet breast to breast, and chatter together, and spar with their bills. The 
second bird is not in breeding plumage, but retains the winter dress, and is 
probably an immature female, The two then swim in company and visit the 
nesting-place of last year. This is, however, now covered with water, save a 
few stumps of wood and reeds. The male bird dives, bringing up a bunch of 
weed, which he gives to the other bird. The two play with the weed for a little 
while, then leave it. What makes the grebe bring up this weed, for these birds 
do not feed on it, and it is the stuff their nests are made of 2 

This took place in February, some while before the usual 
nesting season, but it may be that the male bird’s actions with 
the weed were meant to show his young wife how and where to 
begin building. The cries of the pair were very loud, and audible 
some distance off. Besides making a croak every now and then, 
they uttered “a curious buzzing sound.” Both sexes wear the 
frilled tippet during the nuptial season, but in the female this 
ornament is less developed. In spite of their feathers, the 
grebes always, to my mind, have something reptilian about them. 
Little ones taken from the nest, and put on the land, move after 
the fashion of quadrupeds, using their wings like fore-feet. 
When the old birds swim about they carry the nestlings on their 
backs. It is rather odd that little grebes, or dabchicks, of which 
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there are several pairs in St. James’s Park, should be rare and 
occasional visitors to the Penn ponds. Perhaps the greater 
grebes make it unpleasant and drive them away. 

Among the resident birds there are one or two of uncertain 
position. The lesser red-poll is rather uncommon, yet probably 
comes every winter to the Park. It is like a small linnet, and in 
the breeding season might very well escape notice. Yet there is 
conclusive evidence that lesser red-polls nested on Wimbledon 
Common in 1899 and in 1902, and possibly they may have done 
so in the intervening years. This is even nearer to London than 
Richmond, yet I am unwilling to assume that they also nest in 
the Park and include them among the breeding species. Much the 
same may be said of the hawfinches, which are now and again 
seen in the Park. A corn-bunting also has been reported, which 
in Surrey is not at all a common bird. A woodlark was seen 
and heard singing by Mr. Mouritz on two days in June a couple 
of summers ago. This species, which was one of the Rev. Gilbert 
White’s favourites, is rare in Surrey; yet, since it is a resident, 
there is every reason for supposing that in June it had a nest. 
However, in saying that sixty-five different species breed in 
Richmond Park, I have thought it right not to include these 
doubtful cases. 

‘The Penn ponds are a great feature of the Park. There is a 
small island on the upper pond, and the top end of this piece of 
water is fenced and secluded. Here there are always a certain 
number of wild ducks, along with moorhens and coots. Mr. 
Hudson, in his Birds of London, declares that teal nest there also. 
But they now no longer do so. Two other ducks are regular 
winter visitors, namely, pochards and tufted ducks. Their 
coming and going is regulated to some extent by the cold 
weather. The pochards sometimes stay until the end of March, 
and on one occasion a pair remained until April 16, which looked 
as though they had thought of nesting. On February 26, 1905, 
forty-six were counted, but I have never myself seen so many 
together. The adult male tufted duck may be easily identified 
by his white flanks and black upper plumage; but when suspicious 
of danger he swims so low in the water that the white flanks are 
concealed. The male pochard has a chestnut-brown head. In 
December 1906 there was a solitary and very wild golden-eye on 
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the water. Those who look out for rare ducks on the Penn ponds 
should know that a pair of tame shovellers were imported from 
St. James’s Park. There are also some swans and Canadian 
geese, which make a disgusting mess on the edge of the water 
and might well be destroyed. 

Among the most remarkable rare birds must be mentioned 
a black-throated diver, which appeared during the winter of 
1907-8, and excited the local ornithologists. This extraordinary 
visitor met with an unexpected end, for it was, I am told, found 
dead on the bank, having apparently met a natural death. 
Kingfishers also sometimes come to the ponds, and one is 
reported to have taken up his quarters there during the greater 
part of October 1905. But kingfishers are more likely to be seen 
on the Beverley Brook which runs through the Park, and espe- 
cially in the paddocks between the Robin Hood and Roehampton 
Gates. 

This brings us to the summer migrants. The pleasure of 
watching for their arrival in spring is extremely great, 
and one that increases rather than lessens with advancing 
years when we become unfitted for more violent excitements. 
Wheatears are the first birds, as a rule, to come, and they 
have been reported from Richmond Park on March 6, which is 
an early date and almost without precedent. The last week of 
March is a more usual time. Wheatears are generally numerous, 
and a good many pairs stay and breed on the warrens and open 
spaces. Numbers of whinchats also nest in the Park. Redstarts 
should be looked out for round the plantations and among old 
trees. A fair number of nightingales may be heard singing. 
Whitethroats, which sing a harsh song in the air with much 
emphasis and gesticulation of the wings, are numerous. The 
lesser whitethroat has been distinguished several times by Mr. 
Mouritz; its song is so different from the larger and commoner 
birds that once heard there is no mistaking them. I have no 
evidence of the lesser whitethroat’s nesting. The sweet song of 
the black-cap is constantly heard in April and May. The 
garden-warbler, its near relation, is rare, and I have never 
myself distinguished it. Of our three sober-plumaged and shade- 
loving little warblers, willow wrens are far more plentiful than 
chiff-chaffs, and wood-warblers are rarest—the last may be 
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heard trilling from the top of a leafing beech, but there cannot 
be more than a few pairs in the Park. No one can visit 
the Park in early summer without being astonished at the 
numbers of yellow-wagtails. I have seen more than a dozen 
perching on one thorn bush. They nest in the bracken and 
chase insects with hurried runs and sudden dashes. The 
tree-pipit is another charming migrant, of which a certain 
number are always to be found. The song of the tree-pipit 
is much more striking to the ear than that of the meadow- 
pipit, and the songster launches himself from a tree and de- 
scends in spirals to the ground warbling and trilling with the 
violence of a canary. The spotted flycatcher is one of the 
mutest of our summer birds, and is not to be seen before May as 
a rule. There are always several pairs nesting in the Park, 
Swallows and house-martins are, of course, common. Sand- 
matrtins visit the ponds and hawk over the water for flies. 
Most are seen at the times of migration, for there is no spot in 
the Park for these troglodytes to make their nests. The nearest 
colony of sand-martins, I believe, is at Combe Warren. Swifts 
are also to be seen in fair numbers. 

A most extraordinary and unexpected bird to find in Rich- 
mond Park is the night-jar. It lays its eggs on the ground in 
the plantations, and probably would remain undiscovered, being 
of nocturnal habits, were it not for the loud “churring”’ or long- 
continued rattling note with which it proclaims its presence on 
summer evenings. The call of the wryneck, which is one of the 
sweetest sounds of spring time to the ears that recognise it, is con- 
stantly heard in the Park after the first week of April, and a little 
later the cuckoo comes. Shakespeare, who was an observer from 
whom no secrets were hid, knew that the hedge-sparrow’s nest was 
most commonly selected by the cuckoo, and alludes to this in the 
tragedy of King Lear (Act I. scene 4). Cuckoos are not unfre- 
quent all round the London suburbs and plentiful at Richmond. 
The last on my list of regular migrants, and also almost always 
the latest to arrive, are the turtle-doves. 

There are, besides, several migratory species that have occa- 
sionally been reported, but which do not nest. Among these is 
the red-backed shrike, the “‘ butcher bird,’ which makes a larder 
of bees and beetles: It breeds in fair numbers in the wilder 
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parts of Surrey: Next there is the pied fly-catcher, a very rare 
visitor to any part of the county. Lastly, sand-pipers on 
migration visit the ponds and spend a little while on the edge: 
These pretty little waders are making for their nesting spots in 
the North of England. 

One of the most notable of the rare visitors was a supposed 
marsh-warbler (Acrocephalus palustris), reported in The Zoologist 
for March 1907. Its doings were recorded in a very interesting 
letter from a regular observer of birds: 

I first noticed this bird on April 24, 1906, and watched it almost daily 

until May 8. Between these dates, no matter when I went up to the Penn 
Ponds, I was certain of finding it somewhere—either at the edge of the water, 
creeping up and down the shrubs, pecking at the stalks, or on the bank ; some- 
times, but not often, in the nearest trees. It used to make curious little darts 
into the air, like a Dartford warbler, and occasionally flew out and back ina 
circle, as a flycatcher does. Its colour was uniformly olive-brown above, 
slightly darker on the head; under parts buffy-white; the legs were so thin 
that it was almost impossible to see the colour, but, as far as I could judge, 
they were pale brown. [I never heard the bird utter a note of any sort. 
The marsh-warbler is an exceedingly rare summer migrant and 
extremely like the reed-warbler, for which it can easily be 
mistaken. On the other hand, a pair of marsh-warblers recently 
nested at Staines, so one cannot dismiss the tale as incredible. 
But Mr. Warde Fowler, who knows more of the marsh-warbler’s 
habits than any man in England, declares that this species is the 
latest of our summer visitors to arrive, and that May 30 is the 
earliest he has ever seen it. Upon the whole, then, it must be 
confessed that this is one of those sad cases where, as the bird 
has not been shot, the identification cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive. 

Migrating sedge-warblers sometimes stop to rest in Richmond 
Park, but there is no spot suitable for their nesting. One of the 
greatest improvements from the point of view of several species 
would be to plant a large and dense covert near the ponds of 
willows, osiers, and alders. The undergrowth of sedges and 
tangled vegetation that would soon spring up should be left un- 
touched, and the whole spot surrounded by a stiff unclimbable 
fence which ought also to be impassable to dogs and cats. 

There are, besides what I have mentioned, about a dozen 
species that may be called regular winter visitors. Redwings 
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and fieldfarescome every year, but in larger numbers when there 
is hard weather. Golden-crested wrens are often seen, either 
solitary or in little parties. It is very possible that pairs stay 
and nest. Siskins are typical winter visitors. They arrive about 
the middle of December, and should be looked out for in the 
birches on the west side of the pond plantation. Grey wagtails, 
in spite of their name, have brilliant yellow breasts. They are 
only to be seen in the winter half of the year, and must not be 
confused with the yellow wagtails, which stay from spring to 
autumn. The grey wagtails like the ponds and wet ditches. 
Small charms of goldfinches are sometimes seen in winter, but so 
far as I know always go in the spring. Large flocks of peewits 
often fly over. They formerly nested in the Park, but it must 
now be a great many years since they didso. Black-headed gulls, 
which are now so numerous on the Thames, come across to the 
Penn ponds. At the season when we see them they are in winter 
plumage and have lost their hoods. It is not uncommon in cold 
weather to put up snipe, though they must be called irregular 
visitors. Snipe nested on Epsom Common, not more than five 
miles from Richmond Park, as recently as 1899. And lastly, 
among the rarest winter visitors there is the hooded crow. This 
bird, so abundant in many places, is an uncommon winter visitor 
to Surrey. 
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PARIS FASHIONS 


Every one who has from time to time visited Paris must have 
been struck with the capacity of Frenchwomen for arranging 
their persons in the style of the fashions created in the French 
capital. Those of us who were there in the ‘nineties can 
remember the trim plumpness of figure which was then the ideal, 
and when all Parisian women were short, well covered, and 
tightly buckled into their clothes. Shoulders in the early 
‘nineties were high, collars were often low, hips and bust were 
always well furnished, and the contrast between the slight, 
muscular, athletic Englishwoman and her French contemporary 
was very marked. Not less noticeable was the way in which the 
latter eschewed the “high art” dressing of a certain set of 
English gentlewomen, whose skimpy and bedraggled clothes 
were a source of astonishment and mirth to their French 
neighbours. In those days—they seem very long ago—the dark 
cloud of ancient feud had not blown away, and I have often 
heard the open jeers of an unfriendly crowd on the boulevards 
at the sloppy and shapeless dressing of our countrywomen. 
Indeed, although the unfriendliness is past, and the comments 
are good-humoured, it is certain that Englishwomen do some- 
times attract a great deal of attention in Paris. How often they 
are heard to say that they are stared at in the French capital, 
and that they cannot walk alone there! If they would take a 
dispassionate view of their own appearance they would under- 
stand why! For it is certain that, in spite of their great natural 
beauty, English ladies have not the art of good dressing—or shall 
I say that they have not the patience for it? They will not take 
the trouble or spend the necessary thought on arrangement, and 
those who buy expensive clothes generally are contented to hand 
themselves over as pegs to Worth, Callot, Doucet, or some other 
French artist in dress. The Freachwoman, on the other hand, 
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spends not money only, but time over her clothes, and is pre- 
pared to make considerable sacrifices to adapt her looks to the 
prevailing fashion, although she never surrenders her personality 
to her dressmaker. 

All this was brought home to me by a recent visit to Paris, 
where fashions have undergone a revolution, so that—as in other 
revolutions—the timid are distraught by the novelties offered 
them, and the hasty are confounded by their own lack of judg- 
ment. ‘The first thing which strikes the visitor to Paris this 
year is that all the women are slight, with swan-like necks and 
sloping shoulders, and an absence of hips. How this result has 
been achieved, by what dark methods of abstinence, massage, 
and physical exercise, I cannot profess to say. Something is no 
doubt due to the conception of the female figure which the 
Parisian lady has recently adopted. We have all for eight or 
ten years rejoiced in fashions which have allowed us greater 
freedom of figure, but a further development has been reached, 
and the ideal now is a certain slenderness without any very 
marked waist-line. One lady who went to her corsetiére 
clamoured for an hour-glass waist. She was plump and 
forty-five, and fifteen years ago her figure would not have 
been thought too fat. When she was being fitted she could 
be heard, through the flimsy partition which separates the 
try ing-on rooms, holding her breath, so that she might be pulled 
in. ‘Mais, madame,” said her fitter, ‘“‘regardez les belles 
statues, elles n’ont pas la taille que vous admirez. I] faut 
toujours regarder les belles statues.”” And one could fancy the 
poor lady’s rueful face as she remembered the old figure she had 
always been accustomed to, and of which the redundancies were 
compensated by a trim waist, and compared that happy past 
with the uncertain future, when at best she could only hope to 
be an undecided copy of an antique. But although this new 
fashion is not kind to the middle-aged, it has undoubtedly come 
to stay, and whether we like it or not we shall all have to 
“regarder les statues.” . Along with the tight waists of yesterday 
French women have abolished their under-skirts, the only women 
in Paris still wearing them were elderly ladies and foreigners, 
and instead of the numberless frills and pretty flounces which 
seemed almost part of a Frenchwoman, and which were shown 
when the day was muddy and the skirt was liited, the exigencies 
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of the mode have decreed that skimpy silk knickerbockers shall 
be worn. Women in England may dislike these innovations, 
but the new fashions cannot be worn except over the specially 
prepared frame made to carry them, and if you try to wear one 
of the draped Greek dresses, copied straight from a Tanagra 
statuette, over your last year’s figure, you will look bunchy and 
awkward. No doubt some people will hold out, and if they do 
not follow the fashion they will be all right and can look as pretty 
as any one, but compromise is impossible, you cannot wear the 
full floating draperies and heavy Eastern gauzes, or even the 
modern loose tailor gowns, unless you also consent to accommo- 
date yourself to their style. 

It was my good fortune to see the new fashions at one of the 
great French dressmaker’s. As it was early in the season there 
were not many women ordering clothes, but the buyers of a great 
many foreign firms were there. They were soberly-dressed men, 
looking like bankers or lawyers, and they sat in groups of three 
or four all round the great salon. Before this audience of experts 
the young girls who are chosen as “ dress-stands’”’ for their pretty 
figures and looks, paraded in what seemed an unending proces- 
sion of day and evening gowns, cloaks, and fal-lals of all kinds. 
There was no talking, save in brief whispers; the business in 
hand was treated as any other serious affair involving money 
would be, and the model gowns were no doubt disposed of at the 
usual high prices. I asked a member of the firm whether the 
American buyers had come this year. She said they were very 
few in number, and that they were not expected, but that, in 
any case, for some years Germany had been a much larger 
customer to the captains of fashion in Paris than any other 
country. Germans were, she said, prepared to pay larger prices 
and take back more gowns to copy in Berlin and other towns 
than the other foreign buyers. I could not help wondering if 
the comfortable-looking German ladies would try to get thin—if 
they do not make a serious effort in that direction they will not 
look their best in the innumerable swathings of different colours 
which they will be offered this year. For the fashions this 
season of 1908 can only be described as wrappings, all hung and 
twisted as they are. Detailed accounts of them are difficult to 
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yet so managed by French women as to fall always in the proper 
folds. There are no brocades, velvets, heavy satins—nothing 
but chiffons, gauzes, tussores, and soft cambrics, all heavily 
trimmed and weighted so as to fall limply. The very much 
draped skirts are rather less full than last year, the waists are 
high, except now and then when a princess gown is seen, the 
tailor gowns are perfectly practical and very loose. Short sleeves 
are gone, sloping shoulders have come, and waist-belts seem to 
be generally dispensed with, for the skirts just climb up above 
the waist, and are finished off in various ways. The one thing 
which, amidst all the general vagueness of outline, remains tight 
and close is the collar, which has grown higher and tighter than 
ever, and which is invariably finished off just under the ears 
with a tiny tucked frill. All day dresses have these collars, and, 
to take the place of the fur neck-tie, every well-dressed woman 
in Paris, when she goes out in a tailor gown, wears a wide tulle 
collar with a large velvet or ribbon bow at the back. Our old 
friend the jabot is in full favour, and all the frills of the absent 
petticoat seem to have got upon the fronts of the shirts. 

The colours of the evening gowns are in many cases very 
daring and beautiful. Isaw one which might have been worn 
by Guinevere when 

She seemed a part of joyous spring. 

A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 

Buckled with golden clasps before. . . . 
Other gowns were many-coloured, and were a mass of sunrise- 
tinted drapery. The fashions are turning to the antique, as 
they did in the time of the Directoire, only they seem to be 
more directly inspired from the Greek, for the eighteenth-century 
skimpiness has been avoided, and there is no sign of the licence 
of olden times, although one well-known and beautiful lady 
appeared at a dinner last month in a skirt cut up the left side 
so as to show her ankle very freely, while another is creating a 
sensation in a sort of divided skirt which shows the whole line of 
both legs as she walks, the skirt in front being fastened to the 
ankles. Obviously these exaggerations are only applicable to 
evening wear, and it is doubtful whether they will be generally 
adopted. And hats? They have been modified by the advent 
of the motor. They have been blown on to the backs of our 
heads, where they are well crammed down, they are large, and 
the toques are enormous. All millinery is very dear, and has in 
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the last two years doubled in price. I have been told that the 
milliners want to get up in price to the figures reached by dress- 
makers; if so, they are foolish, for there is in Paris an increasing 
tendency to rebel against the exorbitant demands of fashionable 
modistes and dressmakers, and more than one lady of wealth 
and position is taking millinery and dressmaking lessons. If 
this practice spreads the Rue de la Paix may find itself deserted 
by all save foreigners. 

A certain simplicity is the note of head-dressing, and fewer 
arrangements of crystallised fruit are worn than in London. 
Jewellery seems to be less worn too than with us. Indeed, if 
you dress like Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, how can you wear 
diamond brooches? And that brings one back to another com- 
parison between 1800 and 1907. The beginning of last century 
saw the rise of rapid travelling, when the good roads were first 
made, and the restless spirit of movement descended on the 
West, never to be laid. Is it only a coincidence that the great 
development of rapid road-travel in our times exactly coincides 
with our adoption of loose and floating dresses and a return to 
the classics in our clothes ? 

There are other parallels between our time and the end of 
the eighteenth century. The world is full of Socialist doctrine 
now, just as then the French revolutionary ideas had spread . 
over Europe. Without stretching a point too far, the ideals of ‘ 
St. Juste do not greatly differ in sentiment, although his style is : 
better, from the ideals of the Clarion. The revolution which suc- 
ceeded in France has no doubt failed in Russia, and the two wars of 
this century have been fought so far away from Europe that they 
have not affected the life of the people as the Napoleonic wars 
did. The rising bellicose Power, Germany, does not pretend, as 
did France, that she will fight for the liberation of the world, but 

for colonies and wealth; the difference of language is great, but 

the situation may not in the long run be very different for the 
nations attacked. In many ways an interesting parallel might 
be drawn between the political situation in Europe in 1795 and 
in our own times, but it would be out of place in an article on 
fashions. But one interesting point of comparison to the curious 
investigator of history would certainly be the great similarity of 
fashion in women’s clothes in the two periods. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasurinetTon, April 8, 1908 


Tue Kaiser blunders occasionally. There is no doubt about that. 
Equally there is no doubt he committed a grave indiscretion 
when he caused it to be known to the President that he preferred 
Dr. David Jayne Hill should not be appointed as the successor 
to Mr. Charlemagne Tower as Ambassador of the United States 
to Germany. Although the incident is now closed to the satis- 
faction apparently of every one concerned, it has left its sting 
behind, and if any doubt existed as to the annoyance caused in 
certain high official quarters, it would be quickly dispelled by the 
elaborate explanation offered by the New York Tribune, which is 
pre-eminently the official organ of the present administration, 
which seems to have forgotten that he who excuses himself 
accuses himself. After explaining that “we have refrained from 
comment upon the incident, because it was evident from the 
contradictory character of many of the reports, that there was 
considerable misinformation, misapprehension, or misrepresenta- 
tion extant,” the Tribune rejoices that “the incident is now closed 
in the manner which was from the first desirable, and it may 
justly and appropriately be said that both the German and 
American Governments have comported themselves with dignity, 
tact and discretion, and with unfailing good-humour, in an affair 
which was of a delicate nature.” As for the good-humour, that 
was perhaps more apparent in New York than it was in 
Washington, although Berlin may have regarded it as funny 
enough to be embalmed in the pages of Fliegende Blatter. But 
the Americans have always taunted the English with having an 
arrested sense of humour, and the Germans can perhaps now 
retort that the Americans have no appreciation of wit, What 
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was really nothing but an elaborate practical joke, which only 
missed fire because it came a few days before the first {of April, 
the Americans were so foolish as to take seriously. 

That the Kaiser would rather not have received Dr. Hill as 
the Ambassador of the United States cannot be questioned, 
elaborate official denials to the contrary notwithstanding. Last 
November the Kaiser was sounded as to the acceptability of 
Dr. Hill and immediately replied in the affirmative. It was the 
natural and expected answer. Dr. Hill is a man of education, 
wide experience, and fine manners. He is that rare combination 
a scholar and a man of the world. He is an author of distin- 
guished reputation; he is both a theoretical and a practical 
diplomat; he has acquitted himself with marked ability in every 
official position he has held. And in addition he is a man of 
charming and dignified personality. In all things, one would 
think, a worthy successor to one of the most distinguished envoys 
who represented the United States in Europe, the historian 
Bancroft, who was American Minister to Germany in 1871: or 
his no less distinguished successor, Bayard Taylor, the poet. 
And yet after having in November assured the American Govern- 
ment that Dr. Hill jwould be given a cordial welcome, late in 
March the Kaiser suddenly found there were objections to the 
appointment. 

An attempt has been made to place the responsibility upon 
Mr. Tower, the retiring Ambassador, and make him the scapegoat. 
But this is unwarranted and unjust. In communicating the 
Kaiser’s objections to the State Department, Mr. Tower simply did 
what was required of him. Less he could not have done and not 
have been guilty of neglect of duty. He cabled to the State 
Department there was “ opposition” to Dr. Hillin certain quarters, 
and that the details would be furnished by post ; but pending the 
receipt of his despatch, the fact leaked out, notin Washington but 
in Berlin. Washington acted with discretion and dignity ; some 
one in Berlin was evidently only too anxious to make it impossible 
for Dr. Hill to take up his residence there. 

What the Emperor’s objections were to Dr. Hill are not 
officially published, but they were clearly hinted at during the 
time when Washington was in that frame of mind which the Tribune 
so happily describes as “ unfailing good-humour.” Dr. Hill com- 
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mitted one unpardonable sin in the eyes of the Kaiser. He was 
careless about the selection of his father, who, equally careless, 
gave to hisson brains and the opportunity to develop them, but no 
fortune. That was foolish,and Dr. Hill added to his original folly 
by preferring the company of his books to company promotion. 
He might have made his millions by high finance, instead of 
which he was content with a modest competence coined out of 
his inkstand. As the United States paysits Ambassadors utterly 
inadequate salaries, every Ambassador is forced to dip into his 
private purse. The Kaiser prefers an Ambassador whose purse is 
long, deep, and wide. 

But although that was one objection, it was not the principal 
reason why the Kaiser suddenly discovered that he preferred to 
have some one other than Dr. Hill sentto Berlin. Considerations 
more importanteven than Dr. Hill’s lack of fortune weighed with 
the Emperor. American friendship for Germany is a German 
political asset of which much has been made during the last few 
years, and the intimate relations supposed to exist between the 
President and the Emperor have been properly paraded. The 
Emperor has been fortunate in having at this capital an envoy 
who enjoys the personal friendship of the President, and who is 
highly esteemed by the American people at large, whom he 
thoroughly understands. Baron Sternburg has shown admirable 
tact and great discretion, and has won for himself an enviable 
place not only in Washington but throughout the country. As 
fluent in English as in German, he makes an excellent ‘speech, 
never saying more than is necessary, but always having the happy 
faculty of saying just enough. In Berlin the American Ambas- 
sador has been almost equally as fortunate in winning the regard 
of the Emperor, who has more than once shown him marked 
attention. It was quite natural thatthe Kaiser should regret the 
retirement of Mr. Tower and desire as his successor an envoy 
who would be equally as useful in maintaining the impression of 
the existence of cordial relations between himself and the 
President. 

It does not in the slightest degree reflect on Dr. Hill that 
the Emperor concluded that some other man might serve as a 
more convenient instrument; nor is there any reason for 
criticising the Emperor for wanting to play his own game. That 
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is the business of kingcraft and statesmanship. The Emperor 
would doubtless prefer a more pliable Ambassador, one who 
might perhaps be more easily induced to look at affairs through 
German spectacles rather than one who has the old-fashioned 
habit of weighing every fact carefully, and then deciding a case 
on its merits; a man more influenced by reason than swayed by 
personality; a peculiar twentieth-century cult which is playing 
ducks and drakes with sound judgment not alone in Berlin. 
Probably these things explain why the Emperor was indiscreet 
enough to make his objection known to Dr. Hill and to express his 
preference for an Ambassador now accredited to one of the 
European Courts; or for the appointment of a distinguished 
citizen of New York who recently visited Berlin and fell under 
the influence of the Emperor’s magnetic personality. 

The Hill incident has proclaimed to all the world what every 
American and a great many Europeans have long known, that 
the highest posts of diplomacy in America are closed to all but 
very rich men. So niggardly is the United States in paying its 
diplomatic representatives that it is impossible for them to main- 
tain their social position on their official salaries. The Ambassadors 
to Great Britain, Germany and the other great European Powers 
are paid £3500 a year without anything extra in the way ofallow- 
ance, and out of this sum they must pay the rent of their embassies ; 
asin all Europe the United States does not own a legation. An 
American Ambassador is expected to do what every Ambassador 
does: to live in a manner befitting his station, and to entertain pro- 
perly and frequently. That, of course, is impossible on a salary 
of £3500 a year, so it has come to pass that no man, no matter 
how pre-eminent his talents or his fitness for the post, can be 
considered properly qualified to be an Ambassador unless he has 
alarge private fortune and is willing to spend it generously to 
enhance the prestige of the United States abroad. Theoretically 
classes are repugnant to the spirit of American institutions, but 
the parsimony of Congress in refusing to make adequate pro- 
vision for the support of its diplomatic corps has created a 
privileged class which is alone recognised when diplomatic 
appointments are to be made. 


Thirteen years ago there was a “ Venezuelan Question” in 
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which England had considerable interest. President Cleveland 
sent a message to Congress which in effect was a recommenda- 
tion that war be declared against England unless she consented 
to submit to arbitration the disputed British Guiana- Venezuelan 
boundary-line. To-day there is another Venezuelan question in 
which the United States is vitally concerned and Great Britain 
is merely an interested spectator. There has been no message 
sent to Congress recommending war, but a mass of papers have 
been laid before the Senate, which must determine the course the 
United States shall pursue. And the Senate is puzzled. 

There is a story told of a precocious small American boy of 
an inquisitive turn of mind who, having been bitten by mos- 
quitoes and worried by flies, asked his mother where they came 
from, and having been piously told that God made them, startled 
her by observing that he supposed God made them to keep 
‘big men from feeling lonesome in summer when they had to 
remain in the city”; and in America the majority of mothers 
and children go to the seaside or the country and the fathers 
keep steadily at work. So far as one has been able to discover 
the only use of Venezuela under its present President, Cipriano 
Castro, is to act the part of the human mosquito among nations. 
Castro doesn’t rise to the dignity of a roaring lion or a man- 
eating tiger; he is simply a pestiferous gadfly, insignificant but 
capable of causing intense irritation. Thirteen years ago 
Venezuela sent stocks tumbling pell mell on the world’s 


. exchanges: six years ago the relations between England and 


the United States were for a short time under a strain because 
of the ill starred Anglo-German “pacific blockade” of Vene- 
zuelan ports; and now the American people must either pocket 
its pride and submit to Castro’s open defiance or adopt stern 
measures to compel respect. 

The dispute is a long and complicated one and runs back a 
good many years. It is not necessary to go into details, it is 
sufficient to say that Americans obtain certain concessions from 
the Venezuelan Government, one of the most important being 
the right to work the asphalt lakes, the most valuable deposit 
of this mineral in the world. Onthe ground that there had been a 
violation of some of the terms of the grant it was revoked. About 
this time one of those perennial rebellions for which South 
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America is ever famous broke out, and General Matos attempted 
to overthrow Castro. The revolution, according to the report 
of the American Commissioner, lasted eighteen months, cost 
twelve thousand lives and caused great damage to property, 
The asphalt company financed the revolution to the extent 
of $145,000; officials of the company have admitted that under 
oath, but they offer this explanation of their relations with 
the insurgent leader: 

When General Matos asked the company for money, he had arranged for 
the uniting of all parties and forces opposed to General Castro. The company 
was thus confronted with a formidable revolutionary movement which would, 
for a time at least, control its property, and which would be friendly or hostile 
according to the company’s action on General Matos’ request. The company, 
standing between two fires, and in view of the attempts to despoil it and the 
large pecuniary demands made at Caracas, paid to General Matos certain sums 
of money, this payment being made for the protection of its property during 
the continuance of the revolution and for the protection of its just rights 


thereafter, in case the revolution succeeded, and without any understanding or 
obligation with respect to its use. 


Castro claims there is an entirely different interpretation for 
the asphalt company’s contribution tothe revolutionary treasury. 
The asphalt company was in danger of losing control of its vastly 
profitable monopoly and therefore made terms with Matos, 
supplying him with money to carry on the rebellion, and receiving 
in return his promise to restore to them the concession when he 
succeeded to the Presidency. But Castro triumphed and seized 
the property, against which he levied a fine of £1,000,000 for the 
damages caused by the Matos rebellion, which was only made 
possible by the financial aid furnished by the asphalt company. 

Another equally celebrated firm is that of the Fitzgerald or 
Orinoco concession, by which 10,000 square miles of territory 
in the delta of the Orinoco River, supposed to be fabulously 
rich in gold, silver, iron, and other minerals, were granted to 
C. C. Fitzgerald, an American engineer, to be exploited and 
colonised. This was in 1883, and three years later the conces- 
sion was revoked and regranted to Turnbull, another American, 
on the ground that Fitzgerald had failed to comply with the 
terms of the concession by not having begun the development 
work within the stipulated time. The second concessionaire also 
lost his rights for the same reason, but both maintained that the 
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contract was still in force, and conveyed their interests to other 
persons, who in turn disposed of them, so that the question of 
ownership became almost hopelessly involved. This concession 
formed the subject of diplomatic correspondence for several 
years, and Fitzgerald, Turnbull, and the other alleged owners of 
the concession pestered the State Department to put pressure on 
Venezuela to pay damages caused by the revocation of the con- 
cession. In 1903 a Mixed Commission sat in Caracas to pass 
upon these claims, which aggregated $8,000,000. The Commis- 
sion recognised the validity of only one of the claims, and awarded 
damages to the amount of $26,000. But after this other claimants 
came forward, and it is these claimants who are now pressing the 
American Government to force Venezuela to restore the conces- 
sion which the Venezuela courts have declared lapsed because 
of the failure of the concessionaires to observe the terms of the 
grant. 

The defence made in this as well as in the asphalt matter 
is that Venezuela imposed conditions which were impossible to be 
fulfilled, and, further, that while the courts of the-country have 
passed upon the matters in dispute they have not been governed 
by considerations of law and equity, but have simply registered 
the decrees of the executive. No doubt the record on both sides 
is tainted, but the matter is too involved for an outside opinion 
to be worth anything. 

The American Government, however, has seen fit to support 
the contentions of its citizens, and for several years has been 
steadily pressing Castro for a settlement. Castro has defied the 
American Government. He has declined arbitration. The threat 
of an ultimatum has not disturbed him. If Americans believed 
they were unfairly dealt with, the courts were open to them. If 
they did not care to avail themselves of the protection of the 
law, it was their affair, not his. 

President Roosevelt knew the futility of threats. Castro is 
too shrewd not to know that the President of the United States 
has no power to make war, which is a power that resides solely 
in Congress. When diplomacy is ineffective there is only one 
alternative, and its employment rests with Congress. 

But Congress is proceeding with great caution, because it 
realises the difficulties that are in the way. Venezuela is a hard 
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nut to crack. Its capital is inaccessible; it is protected from 
aninvading army by mountainous barriers. The ports might be 
blockaded or captured, but that would not bring Castro to terms, 
for the country can exist without either exports or imports. To 
invade Venezuela would require a very large army, and would be 
a costly and difficult operation, and the public sentiment of 
America, so far as can be ascertained, is distinctly opposed to 
war. Possibly a naval demonstration in force might prove 
effective, but it is doubtful—as Castro has so often been 
threatened and has never yet been punished that threats have 
lost their terror. Members of Congress frankly say they feel 
that something ought to be done, and yet they are equally frank 
in saying they are puzzled to know what to do. Americans 
are beginning to realise the responsibilities of a world power. 
They now have a more sympathetic comprehension of some of 
England’s minor wars. A few years ago, when England was forced 
to chastise a little nation, it was always termed “bullying.” 
The proper disciplining of Castro no American regards as the act 3 
of a bully. It is salutary; it is necessary to maintain national : 
self-respect. 


Secretary Taft still continues to maintain his long lead in 
the race for the Republican presidential nomination, with no 
other competitor near enough to be dangerous. His opponents 
are now reluctantly forced to admit that his nomination “appears 
probable,” but they indulge in gloomy predictions when they 
contemplate Mr. Taft as the candidate, which of course is not 
an entirely dispassionate view. It is hopeless, they assert, to 
imagine that Mr. Taft can be elected because he has arrayed 
against him the negroes and labour, two elements sufficient to 
defeat any candidate if they vote solidly for his opponent. 

Not until quite recently has the importance of the negro 
vote of the north been fully appreciated. In the present House 
of Representatives there are sixty Republicans who hold their 
seats by majorities smaller than the coloured vote in their re- 
spective districts. That is to say,if at the Congressional election 
two years ago the negroes in those sixty districts had voted for 
the Democratic candidate, the House would be in control of the 
Democrats instead of having a Republican majority. In a great 
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many of these districts had the coloured men simply abstained 
from voting the Democrats would have elected their candidates. 
The computation of the negro vote is made on the basis of the 
census of 1900, so that negroes who were then thirteen years of 
age are this year eligible to vote; consequently the negro vote 
is to-day numerically greater than it was then. 

Now it is easy enough to see that the negroes can decide the 
next election if they cast a substantially solid vote and are 
determined to revenge the wrong that was done their race by 
the dismissal of the men of the Twenty-Fifth regiment for the 
affray at Brownsville. The Democrats can count with certainty 
upon the electoral votes of the South, which makes it necessary 
for them to find 76 votes in the States that were carried by 
Mr. Roosevelt four years ago. As closely as can be estimated 
based on the figures of the last census and the latest election 
returns there are six States—Indiana, West Virginia, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Ohio—all of which were carried by 
Mr. Roosevelt four years ago, in which the negroes hold the 
balance of power. If in these States the negroes should vote 
the Democratic ticket, the Democratic Presidential candidate 
would have seventy of the votes that he needs, but he would 
still fail of election by six votes. In Illinois, which has 27 votes 
in the electoral college, if the negroes do not actually constitute 
the balance of power they come so close to it that a mere handful 
of votes would turn the State one way or the other. In New 
York the negroes are in a minority in the State at large, but 
cast a heavy vote in the cities. 

On paper it will be seen that the Democrats are justified 
in believing that victory next November is not impossible, and 
some Republicans are warranted in fearing that Mr. Taft’s 
nomination is perilous, to say the least; but this is offset by the 
firm conviction of President Roosevelt and his friends that in- 
dignant although the negroes may be, their indignation will 
not carry them to the extreme length of voting for a Democrat; 
because it was the Democrat who put the negro in chains and 
the Republican who struck from him the shackles. Whether 
sentiment will overcome resentment we shall know better on 
election day, but at the present time the indications point to the 
negro being determined to make his political power felt, and 
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several important developments recently would confirm the 
correctness of this view. The Bishops of the African Methodist 
church at a conference held here adopted resolutions protesting 
against the nomination of Mr. Taft and urging all coloured men 
to vote against him should be nominated. Similar resolutions 
have been adopted in many northern cities by influential bodies 
of coloured men. A “vigilance committee,” composed of repre- 
sentative northern negroes, was organised here last week, its 
declared purpose being to do everything possible to defeat the 
nomination of any man who is objectionable to the coloured 
voters. In New York recently there was a mass meeting at- 
tened by 2000 coloured men. A telegram was read from Professor 
Dubois, of Atlantic University, one of the leaders of his race, in 
which he said: “If Taft beats Foraker and Hughes, negroes 
must vote for Bryan. Avowed enemy better than false friends” ; 
and one of the New York papers reports that “in an instant 
every negro in the hall was on his feet cheering and stamping his 
feet. Cries of ‘ we will,’ ‘we will,’ came from all parts of the hall.” 

If the negroes should vote for the Democratic candidate, or 
refuse to vote for Mr. Taft, it would not only be glorious revenge, 
but likewise excellent practical politics. It would make the Re- 
publicans treat the coloured vote with some consideration instead 
of regarding him, as they now do, as merely an annex to the Repub- 
lican party ; it would give the coloured man such a sense of political 
power that he would no longer have to ask; he could demand, and 
feel certain that his demands would be heeded. Whether it would 
be a good thing for the country that the balance of political power 
should pass into the hands of the negroes, Americans, whom it 
intimately concerns, and not a foreigner must decide. 


Not less disturbing to cooler Republican heads is the rapidly 
increasing antagonism of labour, which has a personal grievance 
against Mr. Taft, and a general feeling of resentment against the 
Republican party. The labour chiefs have come out boldly and 
said to the Republican leaders that either they must comply with 
their demands or accept the consequences. The Republicans are 
placed in a most embarrassing position. To accept the labour 
programme is to alienate the support of many influential capitalists; 
to turn their back on labour is to incur its hostility, and that is to 
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invite political suicide. The relations between labour and capital are 
bad. The Supreme Court of the United States struck a heavy blow 
at labour when it declared that a boycott was illegal, and that a 
labour union, similar to a combination of capitalists, might be a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, and therefore illegal under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, which makes a combination to restrict 
the freedom of trade a felony. The boycott is one of the most 
effective weapons in the hands of labour to bring recalcitrant 
employers to terms; unless working men associate themselves in 
a union, and use the collective force of that union to redress real 
or imaginary grievances, they have little opportunity successfully 
to fight capital. The decision of the Supreme Court leaves them 
bound hand and foot. They may not declare a manufacturer to 
be “unfair,” and urge their fellow workers not to purchase his 
goods. By striking they may be guilty of conspiracy. 

Great as is the indignation of labour, equally great is the 
rejoicing of capital, which has complained of the terrorism of 
the unions and their interference in the conduct of business. 
Organised labour demands that the Sherman Law shall be 
amended so as not to apply to labour unions nor to its indi- 
vidual members, and it has put its demands in the form of a 
Bill of grievances addressed to labour throughout the country, 
a copy of which has been presented to Congress. That body has 
been told that labour has been deprived of its rights, that there 
is great unrest existing among the wage-earners, that while no 
Member of Congress can escape his individual responsibility, as 
the Republicans are in power the initiative rests with them. 
Without euphemism they have been made to understand that 
should the grievance complained of not be redressed before elec- 
tion the displeasure of labour will be visited upon the Republican 
candidates for the Presidency and Congress. 

With these heavy inroads in the Republican ranks the Demo- 
crats might face the conflict with serenity were they not even 
more demoralised than their opponents. Were they united 
under a leader who commanded the respect of all classes nothing, 
I believe, could stand in the way of their triumph, because the 
country is tired and wants rest. But the Democrats are fighting 
among themselves. A serious attempt has at last been made to 
defeat Mr. Bryan’s nomination, and Governor Johnson, of 
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Minnesota, has been brought forward by the conservative wing 
of the Party. Governor Johnson is proof that the Republic is 
Opportunity. Born forty-seven years ago in Minnesota of Swedish 
parents, his childhood was spent in the most abject poverty. At 
thirteen he was supporting himself; at twenty-four he was the 
editor of a small paper in his native state, and soon became 
known as a vigorous and fearless writer. Thirteen years later he 
was elected a member of the Legislature, and when he was 
forty-three he was nominated by the Democrats as Governor of 
the State. Minnesota is so overwhelmingly Republican that the 
Democratic nomination is simply regarded as a high, but empty, 
political compliment. But to the surprise of every one Johnson 
was elected. That was in 1904, when Mr. Roosevelt carried the 
State by a majority of 161,000, while Johnson defeated his 
Republican opponent by a majority of 8000. Only once before 
in forty years had a Democrat been elected Governor of Minne- 
sota. Two years ago Johnson was renominated, and this time 
he increased his majority to 73,000. 

This is the man, the Conservative Democrats say, who can 
get votes which Mr. Bryan cannot hope for. If Mr. Bryan is 
nominated Minnesota will unquestionably be carried by the 
Republican candidate, because it is a Republican State from one 
end to the other. But that Republican majority is made up of 
Scandinavians, and there is not ofhe of them who would not vote 
for a man of their own race, the son of a Swedish immigrant. 
Race pride is strong, and what man would not be proud to think 
of the immigrant’s son President of the American Republic. In 
North and South Dakota there is a large Scandinavian popula- 
tion; many of them have settled in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and those are the States that the Republicans must 
carry to win. Governor Johnson would make a strong candi- 
date, but he has a formidable opponent to overcome in Mr. 
Bryan, who is determined to secure the nomination if possible, 
and who will not lightly surrender leadership. The entry of 
Governor Johnson in the race will lend zest to the pre-conven- 
tion Democratic campaign, and should he be nominated the 
campaign would have an interest that has been absent in recent 
years, with the result uncertain enough to keep every one on the 
qui vive until election day. A. Maurice Low. 


FICTION CLEAN AND UNCLEAN 


Neary thirty years ago John Ruskin drew his sharpest weapon 
of scorn and satire against the unwholesome fiction which, as he 
judged, was tainting the imagination of Englishmen and 
enfeebling their character. Many outcries of dissent answered 
his challenge. It could not, however, be pretended that Ruskin 
was ignorant of art, or hostile to great achievements in letters, 
or a Philistine who hated the light, or bound by conventional 
and clerical narrowness to excommunicate that which he did not 
understand. An enemy he had always been to the mechanical 
system with its worship of ugly and foul things commonly 
known as modern civilisation. But, infatuated as its votaries 
might be with the works of their hands, they would scarcely 
maintain that such a world as fire and steam had created was 
favourable to high thought or its embodiment in noble forms. 
And Ruskin’s view had this merit, that it traced the connection 
between our prevalent commercial or scientific methods and the 
literary phenomena which appeared to him a malady of the age. 

The pleasure which we may conceive taken [he says] by the children of the 
coming time in the analysis of physical corruption, guides into fields more 
dangerous and desolate the expatiation of an imaginative literature; and the 
reactions of moral disease upon itself, and the conditions of languidly monstrous 
character developed in an atmosphere of low vitality, have become the most 


valued material of modern fiction, and the most eagerly discussed texts of 
modern philosophy.* 


Those “children of the coming time” are now men and 
women. Their vitality is in many respects lower than it ought to 
be; large numbers of them are distinguished, as this Review 
stated last month, by a “ fearful frivolity; ’’ concentration of 
mind or purpose save upon excitements which combine emotion 


* “Fiction, Fair and Foul” (1880), in Works, xxxiv. 268, 
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with greed is increasingly rare; and the serious Briton seems to 
be developing into a light-brained creature who gambles, looks 
on at football-matches, plays bridge, and shirks responsibility. 
He does not want to be a father; his wife declines to be a 
mother. He is at once the victim of nerves and cold to 
impersonal or religious motives. If not “sullenly incredulous ” 
he is quite indifferent to Church and Bible. He wants money, 
pleasure, and show. A bundle of sensations, with vanity 
pricking him on, when he is rich he gratifies every fancy; while 
he is poor he scamps work, lives on somebody else, and gets 
intoxicated at the public expense. Apply all this to the woman 
of the period; and you will own that if I am drawing a popular 
type Ruskin’s foreboding was justified. 

We are dealing with cities and their “hot fermentation ” ; 
with surroundings which, by their electric influence, monotonous 
pressure, violent contrasts of luxury and misery, produce an 
effect so irritating that, as philosophers point out, anarchism 
grows in the same degree in which urban populations are 
crowded together. Lawless excitement is the chief escape from 
overwork, or anxiety, or solitude of the heart. For men it takes 
the form of betting, drink, and other indulgences. For women, 
the young of both sexes, and most who have not given up the 
habit of reading, it inspires the magazine, the feuilleton, and the 
novel which play upon their temperament by handling love as 
merely passion, life as a stream of sensations ; and which find in 
the horrible, the grotesque, the abnormal, and the insane, that 
kind of shock whereby the jaded spirit may for a while be 
quickened. Pathology is one word that describes this order of 
fiction; Decadence is another; Realism a third. ‘Tales of the 
prison-house,” cries Ruskin; for they depict the huge Bastilles 
in which our millions are captive or move about chained to one 
another, stamped with civilisation’s broad arrow. God’s world 
it does not recognise—this literature of deadly unbelief—but it 
fastens on the vices and weakness of man as he now makes 
himselfi—should we not rather say, unmakes? Photographic, 
pornographic; these adjectives indicate a manner, sum up the 
material with which commerce, aiming at repeated editions of 
the stories it has accepted, believes that our generation can be 


wrought upon. Alexandre Dumas once told his Parisian 
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audience that ‘“‘the only books which make a sensation ate bad 
books.” It was a piquant epigram. Nor is it yet applicable in 
the main to English readers. But since Ruskin’s denunciation 
of a tendency which he called “ the sign-manual of the plague,” 
surely this Black Death has enlarged its borders. It is “ the 
entire product of modern infidel imagination, amusing itself with 
destruction of the body and busying itself with aberration of the 
mind.” 

My calling as a critic led me for several years to the study of 
French fiction, exemplified in its great masters. I came to the 
conclusion that all alike, Romanticists or Realists, they agreed 
to substitute emotion for reason, instinct for deliberate choice, 
anarchy for law, and the abnormal for the Infinite. The same 
view was urged with an intimacy and breadth of knowledge far 
beyond my competence by the late M. Brunetiére. But in 
France, where logic governs good and bad equally, the creations 
of Hugo, Balzac, and their compeers, found an immense vegeta- 
tion of the unclean and the monstrous springing up about them. 
The walls and shop-windows of Paris exhibited advertisements, 
photographs, publications, such as in London the Home Office 
would not have tolerated for a single day. French authors have 
been termed “centres of infection to Europe’; and it is certain 
that reticence, reverence for things sacred, and that control of 
thought without which human nature sinks below itself, were all 
flung aside in disdain by the mediocrities no less than the 
masters, intent on displaying the charms of vice. And not the 
vice of frail tempted mortals, who while they broke the law 
believed in it; but vice secure of its privileges, triumphant and 
at ease. The fine old literatures termed classic, tainted no doubt 
here and there but at the heart of them sound, acknowledging a 
Divine order above them, bringing every crime to the touchstone 
of the just and the rational, were now to be supplanted by works 
of darkness in which men did as they pleased; and they were 
pleased to do strange things. “Why not?” exclaimed the 
advocates of freedom in the press, on the stage, in the atelie:. 
*‘Shall there be liberty in politics and not in letters? Away 
with Puritans and utilitarians! Art for art is our standard. 
All things are pure to the pure.” 

If in these declamations we have a true social philosophy, it 


follows that all restrictions on the sale or show of writings, 
pictures, and other objects claiming to be works of art, should be 
swept away. But neither statesmen nor magistrates will grant 
so much. Of late years people in authority feel that a wave of 
crime has begun to mount among European juveniles, directly 
traceable to poisonous literature and its accompaniment, obscene 
or horrible illustrations. An incredible quantity of this corrupt 
fiction has been spread broadcast on the Continent. Cheap 
stories, borrowing their situations from the police-court, from 
public catastrophes like the slaughters at the Servian capital, 
from pseudo-scientific treatises, bring fortunes to the houses that 
print them and a livelihood to thousands of hawkers who purvey 
them. What newspapers have the largest circulation? Those 
which give the latest betting and welter in the details of murder, 
suicide, divorce, and criminal assaults. Look to any part of the 
Western world, you will see cause for the same anxiety. Hven 
our Sunday newspapers at home have been likened, not without 
reason, to white sheets full of unclean things which the multi- 
tudes greedily devour. Those who know what conversation 
turns upon in the less educated households will tell you that 
young and old have their memories polluted with vivid and 
minute traits of evidence bearing on crime, its instruments and 
its methods; their one idea of reading is the Newgate Calendar, as 
journalism serves it up from day today. We have seen columns 
of unwholesome matter telegraphed across the Atlantic as though 
a fresh gospel, the effect of which was to corrupt the whole 
English-speaking race, drowning them in a hurricane of filth. 
Was that done because “all things are pure to the pure.” 

Every one who has a copper may buy his journal. The 
censor that could deal with newspapers would be a Superman or 
a God; certainly no mortal. Yet corruption of the Press means 
national decay. So strongly has the danger been felt abroad 
that in France, where juvenile delinquency is rising like a tide, 
collective efforts are making to curb the licence of literature and 
the prostitution of art. The late M. Jules Simon was no Christian ; 
but he uttered his protest in company with M. Pressensé and M. 
Berenger, themselves approved by a crowd of deputies, men of 
letters, and representatives from every class in the State, 
Belgium has taken measures to cleanse its territory of defile 
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ments which a Catholic Ministry could not view without disgust 
and alarm. In Germany the opinion grows among serious 
patriots that journalism, untrained and unchecked, will destroy 
what is best in the Teutonic character if Government does not 
bring it under control. English magistrates have not seldom to 
pronounce judicially on the fatal effects of cheap publications 
that offer direct incentives to crime, especially in lads of a tender 
age. President Roosevelt is now trying to suppress the literature 
of anarchism in America. What, therefore, can be less warrant- 
able than to charge on the assailants of unclean fiction that they 
are making much ado about nothing? When the law itself is 
alarmed, when statesmen who have banished dogma from the 
schools are looking round for help in support of declining morals, 
and when statistics prove abundantly that in all classes restraint 
is becoming slack, will not the literature which flourishes be a 
symptom or a cause, or both at once, of the degeneration thus 
made visible ? 

Mr. Basil Tozer, in his striking article on the censorship of 
fiction, which he thinks may come about, has done me the honour 
of citing my name. He perceives that a change in the quality 
of English novels is taking place; that romantic literature is 
yielding to a kind which dispenses with drapery on the score 
of artistic intention, and as a worship of truth dwells by 
preference on the least exalted elements in man and nature. He 
has dissected ever so many stories, measured the space given to 
crime in family newspapers, seen the manuscripts offered to 
publishing firms as ‘‘outspoken,” and therefore likely to sell; 
and he concludes that the long-suffering public who silently 
condemn these imitations of Parisian foulness will invoke the law 
to protect themselves from further insult and their children from 
contamination. After all, England is more Puritan (if that be 
the word) than is dreamt of by the syndicates that own our 
journals, or by the strange women who run riot in much-acclaimed 
volumes too shameful to be quoted. There is yet something left 
of the in®red piety and good sense that Burke praised in this 
nation. We cannot say of its fiction as a whole what Ruskin 
said of the French: 


It is not in romantic, or any other healthy aim, that the school detaches 
itself from those called sometimes by recent writers “classical”; but first by 
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Infidelity, and an absence of the religious element so total that at last it passes 
into the hatred of priesthood which has become characteristic of Republicanism ; 
and secondly, by the taint and leprosy of animal passion idealised as a governing 
power of humanity, or at least used as the chief element of interest in the 
conduct of its histories.* 

No, happily, we can still point to imaginative creations 
which do not undermine belief or sophisticate vice into virtue; 
which are genuine works of art, framed upon the everlasting 
ideals. But let these speak for themselves. They leave the 
social danger as it was, real and threatening. Is there a con- 
tagion of death to our inherited Christian principles in the novels 
sold by thousands, in the newspaper-fiction, in detailed police 
reports, in cases at the Divorce Court, in plays, and “turns,” 
and vile medical advertisements, and a sham scientific philosophy 
that assimilates man to the brute? Then that is anarchy of the 
mind which cannot but issue in anarchy of our whole nature, 
with results on as wide a scale. I am quite broken in to the 
smile which invariably greets these Cassandra prophesyings. 

Causes shall not have their effects [I seem to hear people saying]. We may 
still get good of our Christianity, though decadent and sceptical, believing no 
more in anything that money will not buy. Ruskin was an eccentric survival 
from the age before science; he hated vivisection; and how can literature be 
practised if we refuse to lay body and soul upon the surgeon’s board? Shall 
we set bounds to psychology? But fiction is nothing else than an artifice by 
which we sum up and exhibit our discoveries in psycho-physics. 

Thus the argument—a very old one, if we may trust a 
certain chapter in the Book of Genesis. “Eritis sicut dii, 
scientes bonum et malum,” said the grand Impressionist. I 
open a work of yesterday, Le Disciple, by M. Paul Bourget, and 
I find the attitude described of a modern, a ‘delicate Nihilist,” 
who, being French, analyses the philosophy on which he and his 
contemporaries have acted. For such a one, observes M. 
Bourget, glancing at his own earlier phases, 


good and evil, beauty and ugliness, vice and virtue, are matters, of simple 
curiosity. In his eyes nothing is true, nothing false, nothing moral, nothing 
immoral. He is a refined and subtle egoist, whose ambition consists in self- 
worship and aims at ever-new sensations, He is far more corrupt than the rude 
Barbarian ; and the fine name of “intellectual” does but conceal his cold ferocity, 
his dreadful insensibility.t 


* Ruskin, ué supr., p. 3756 
tT “Le Disciple,” Preface, p, 8, in Works,‘iii. 
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M. Bourget concludes that there can be a perversion of the mind, 
an abuse of science, a wrongly applied psychology, the outcome 
of which is crime; and he holds up Robert Greslou as the 
shocking example of principles set methodically in order by the 
meditative M. Sixte. In plain terms, as there are acts which 
degrade and infect the body, so there are thoughts, imaginations, 
day-dreams which brutalise or debauch the soul. 

Can we abuse the power within us that responds to ideal 
creations held up before it? Have poetry and the other fine 
arts any bearing on ethics? I will not say that is the question ; 
for no single page with a human significance was ever printed, 
no statue, picture, or musical composition addressed to men’s 
ears or eyes, from which moral effluences did not flow forth, 
heightening or lowering the soul’s temper. As Dr. Johnson said 
with profound wisdom, you cannot be five minutes in another’s 
company and not touch in some way upon the problem of morals. 
Equally true it is that the more a piece of literature comes into 
contact with life, so much the more is it steeped in the ethical 
atmosphere, wholesome or unhealthy, of its author’s mind. What 
we term “interest” may always be reduced to these essential 
and inevitable values. Love, hate, passion, courage, self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, loyalty, friendship, endurance, heroism, the suffer- 
ings of the innocent, the defeat or even the triumph of greed and 
cruelty, the pure and the impure, which of all these things that 
are the staple of romance but has a worth or unworth, determined 
by the imperative of duty? Blot out from your fiction its 
ethics, affirmed or denied, and the page becomes a blank. Your 
very margin of landscape, your cuisine and upholstery, your 
‘‘modes et robes’’ from the Rue de la Paix, would be as the 
swine-trough where the herd feeds and grovels in its litter, did 
you not, even as a “herald of revolt,” proclaim that you stood 
for some kind of right against some tyrant-wrong. “There are 
ideas,” says M. Bourget again, “which make the soul less 


capable of love and resolution. Be sure those ideas are false, 
however subtle, or patronised by the most famous names, 
adorned by the magic of most glorious talents.’”” And once 
more, “let not your soul die before yourself.””. How does a soul 
commit suicide, he would seem to ask. By the turpitudes of the 
senses? Yes, indeed; but because it has first fallen deliberately 
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below its own standard in judgment, and has willed its surrender 
to base imaginations. ‘Out of the heart” do such things take 
their rise. Can that be doubted by psychology ? 

We have talked of the youth who, in his blunt British way, 
direct and somewhat brutal, is a pleasure-seeker, amusing his 
intervals between matches or races with police-reports. Not for 
him are the novels of women that flood our circulating libraries, 
where the least fit to be taken home are constantly, as I am told, 
in eager demand. Here it is that the claims of fiction as a fine 
art serve to protect its readers and writers from attack by 
moralists. Well, suppose we transfer the appeal to a court non- 
Christian, presided over by one whose “Art for art” has 
inspired French and foreign story-tellers, while maintaining its 
supreme rank; to Gustave Flaubert and his Madame Bovary 
let us turn for judgment. I am well content to abide by that 
verdict, if rendered in its proper terms. ‘‘ Madame Bovary!/” 
exclaimed Dupanloup, the illustrious Bishop of Orleans, “ah, 
my dear Sir, a masterpiece, invaluable if you would understand 
the provincial conscience!” And, I say, not less a masterpiece 
by which to interpret the novels written by women for women 
during these latter years. Flaubert professed to see things and 
state them as they were, without bias or personal colouring. 
His art was psychology taken in the fact, sur le vif; not 
imagined, but registered. Consider, then, Emma Bovary and 
her fortunes. She is a sentimentalist, an adulteress, a suicide ; 
after playing false to her husband, spoiling and neglecting her 
child, terrifying her paramour by the violence of her passion, 
she dies in agony and leaves her home a ruin. Such is the tragic 
end. 

What was the beginning? Tell us, Flaubert, how this 
horrible burlesque, treated in your pages with cold exactitude, 
came about—the entanglement which led to this dénouement. 
He has told it, with a brilliancy, a mocking yet truthful touch, 
firm as of a diamond, in the story of Emma’s self-education. 
She, a farmer’s daughter, was brought up on novels of the type 
which came into fashion with George Sand—romantic, tender, 
and unclean. Thousands of such, framed upon Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise, flourished and faded when Louis Philippe was 
king. Their fixed outline has been drawn till one is weary of it, 
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with little variation and always the same characters, of which 
the chief is a woman seeking her liberty. She has no other law, 
no commandments except those which leave out the negatives 
from our own in the Catechism. She marries to get more free- 
dom; and she is false to her husband that she may cultivate her 
sensibilities. If Madame Bovary had known how to write, she 
would have been an inferior George Sand. Now, thanks to our 
universal education, she has learnt the trick—it is not much else 
—and Flaubert’s heroine publishes her autobiography in a six- 
shilling volume. 

It may take one of two forms. There is the familiar one, in 
which, as Sophie Arnould said, marriage is the “sacrament of 
adultery.”” But Emma, had she sprung from the wealthy or 
high-born classes, might in these liberal times have acted her 
drama of passion before marriage almost as conveniently as 
afterwards. Hence the abounding fiction in which a maiden, no 
longer the ingénue of our mid-Victorian era, speaks and practises 
that which seems right in her own eyes, being sometimes a 
*‘ delicate” anarchist, but often quite the reverse as to epithet. 
A volume which I will not name is lying near me while I write, 
composed with perfect sang-froid by a well-known female pen, 
on this—I am driven to call it—this courtesan theme. A variant 
would represent Emma as having missed her chance till it was too 
late, and then taking up from generous motives the business of 
unfettered association. That also has given a picture-frame to 
the artist looking round for subjects. But in England, I fancy, 
it is new. However, once the principle of revolt against law is 
admitted, why not extend it to the seven ages of man and 
woman? Why wait for marriage? The novelist we have in 
view does not wait; but an old Greek philosopher—Socrates, for 
example—might observe that when law becomes licence home 
ceases and the family is on its way to dissolution. 

When will it be clearly seen and consistently held by critics 
that literature is a social force, one aspect of man’s multiform 
activities, an element in his ascent or an impulse urging him 
downwards, and that it should be judged accordingly? Is it 
only a stringing together of images, a succession of thrills, an 
enjoyment of sounds and syllables, a painting to the inward eye 
—the vivid reproduction of feelings which we have experienced 
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or should like to undergo? Sensation and dilettantism—no 
more than that? Religious men have long been suspicious of 
romance, as from of old they condemned the stage. Both seemed 
to them spiritual dram-drinking, destructive of the moral fibre. 
Will our feminine Balzacs and Zolas justify that too severe con- 
tention? Or is it not time that public taste, if not the stern old 
English conscience, forbade our loveliest landscapes to be defiled 
by commerce advertising its pathology, our newspapers to spread 
the knowledge of the obscene, our libraries and publishing firms 
to deal out infection as the finest flower of culture? We can 
live by Puritan austerity and do great things, even if the hues of 
existence be a little dull; for the spirit, nourished upon self- 
control, strengthened by law, is in such conditions capable of 
heroism, though blind to art. No people, on the other hand, 
but is doomed to fall when the soul itself has been poisoned. 
Should any one reply to me that no literature can be unhealthy ; 
that art must vindicate its freedom by depicting without con- 
demnation (which would be preaching) the foul, the ignoble, the 
sensuous, and every other aspect of things which words or 
colours may master, I can only tell him that he, like M. Sixte, 
the philosopher, is an accomplice in crime and among the 
architects of national ruin. 

There is going forward, to use a French expression, in this 
hurrying English world, a “crisis of ideas.” Slow it may be, 
and unconscious, but it is real. And as it moves to its consum- 
mation, the moral standard is changing. Reverence gives place 
to curiosity ; experimenting with evil finds excuse in the name 
of science; law has lost its sanction; and who so reckless when 
the curb is taken off as the woman with some power of speech 
or writing? Moreover, fiction, which used to be cultivated by 
men of genius addressing to no small extent a masculine 
audience, is largely abandoned to Madame Bovary and her 
sisters. Revolution is, therefore, abroad, with imaginative 
literature as its herald, proclaiming the rule of instinct or 
appetite which need fear no penalties. ‘“‘ More ardent or more 
virulent concentration”’ of exciting motives, as Ruskin observed, 
is steadily sought ; can we question where it will be found and 
how? The corruption of love, that authors and publishers may 
thrive upon it, is the natural, the necessary outcome of a 
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science that denies what it cannot reach, and an art the sole aim 
of which is sensuous enjoyment. 

To govern this enlarging chaos with a censor’s rod may, of 
course, be attempted. But the task laid on him provokes a 
smile, as bitter as it is melancholy. The heart of this people 
needs to be changed, its dream of soft living dissipated, the 
smoke swept from before its eyes, that it may see and repent, 
literally thinking new thoughts which shall be the old gospel, 
applied to our own times. There is little token of such a repen- 
tance. Until it comes, he that is filthy will be filthy still; the 
courtesan will be in honour, and her Book of Hours will consist 
of those pleasant stories where flowers of evil are planted and 
death gathers the spoil. Grapes will not grow from thorns nor 
figs from thistles. And unless English men and women keep 
their hearts pure, it is hopeless to expect that their literature 
will be clean. 

WitiiAM Barry. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 
A GLIMPSE OF THE VELD 


THE following day we went to visit the beautiful home of Sir 
George Farrar, the man who was condemned to death after the 
Raid of ’96, and is now leader of the Opposition and chief of the 
Progressive Party. Together with Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
Abe Bailey, Mr. Lionel Phillips, and some others, Sir George 
belongs to that much-maligned class—the South African magnate. 
I take it that the majority of people in England imagine that 
Johannesburg swarms with shady capitalists, who, having made 
their money, come to England and spend their time in Park Lane 
and on the racecourse. Because some have done so, the rest 
suffer under the same accusation, and unless one keeps up with 
the politics or goes to the Transvaal, it is difficult to realise the 
good ,that these same millionaires are doing to South Africa. 
They work large estates, preside over charitable or political 
organisations, and endeavour to become really useful citizens. 
They are but few in number, but it is well to remember them 
when one hears the heads of the Johannesburg mining industry 
abused en masse. 

Sir George Farrar is very unlike the conventional idea of the 
stout capitalist with diamond rings; he is small and wiry, witha 
thin, restless-looking face. He came in late from some meeting, 
and we did not see much of him, as we had to hurry away to 
dress for a dinner-party up in Parktown. He very kindly asked 
us to stay with him, but unfortunately we were leaving in two 
days’ time. 

Politics was the one all-absorbing topic of conversation with 
nearly every one in Johannesburg; at that time they could talk 
of little else save the recent change of Government. (The women 
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spoke out even more than did their husbands and brothers. One 
or two indulged in fierce personalities, and another almost wept 
as they discussed the situation with us. There were no half 
measures with them; people and things were alike condemned in 
terms so scathing that they would have made us laugh had they 
not been in such deadly earnest.) 

The men were naturally more reticent than their wives, but 
there was an undercurrent of bitterness in their conversation 
which made one guess at the intensity of their disappointment. 
Lord Milner is their idol, and it is easy to get a rise out of them 
by criticising his work. “If he hadn’t gone, it would all have 
been different,” is their constant remark. 

Johannesburg life must be very exciting: we could imagine 
this a little, even during our short stay there. The crowd of 
many nationalities and many types, their intense, concentrated 
views, the very slight division between crude makeshifts and 
Parisian luxury—multi-millionaires on’ one hand—bankrupts 
hard on their heels—their positions constantly reversed at almost 
a day’s notice—the frequent changes—all go towards making 
life wonderfully varied and absorbing. The “‘Johannesburgers”’ 
are supposed to age prematurely under these strenuous conditions: 
it is only the young and vigorous middle-aged who can stand it 
for long, the old people vanish to more restful surroundings. I 
can recollect meeting but one old person in Johannesburg, and 
she was only on a visit to her son. 

*‘ This is no place for any one over sixty,” she said. “Iam 
older than any building in this town. I was happier in Egypt, 
where at least the mummies kept me in countenance.” 

Out of all this whirl we suddenly plunged into the silent veld. 
Our train left Johannesburg about ten in the morning, and 
crawled along till we reached Standerton, and from thence on to 
a place near the Natal border. 

“Do we get out here?” asked my mother, as the train 
stopped alongside of what was literally no more than a gate. A 
woman carrying a large band-box alighted from the train, went 
through the gate, and with a stolid face started to walk on 
limitless plain with no apparent destination in view at all. 

**No, Bloemspruit comes next; it has a platform and a ticket 
office,” said X. These appurtenances looked pretentious little 
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absurdities stuck in the middle of a huge sea, but what seemed 
still more incongruous was the sight of a smart Daimler motor 
in which our host, Mr. H., had arrived to meet us. 

“T hope you won’t find it horribly bumpy,” he said, as we 
got inside. ‘As you see, there is not much pretence at a road.” 

This was true enough; it was merely veld grass, but it was 
like going along a high-road compared to the leaps and bounds 
of our Diamond Hill waggon. The motor jumped a certain 
amount, and sped along at such a breathless pace that the tears 
streamed from our eyes, and we saw nothing much until the car 
slowed down and Mr. H. announced with an air of proud pro- 
prietorship: ‘‘ Here is the farm.’”” We bumped past a few long, 
low buildings, a tall water pump, and a haystack; then stopped 
short before the house itself. It stands in the middle of the 
veld, with no little adjuncts, such as an approach or a garden, to 
soften its uncompromising baldness. There are only a few young 
trees planted in paraffin tins, and the beginnings of a pergola. 
“T thought it might be nice to walk down between creepers, but 
some one planted a tree in the middle by mistake, so we never 
finished it,’’ observed Mr. H. 

We had tea under the stoep. The house stands six thousand 
feet above sea level, the air felt as keen as on a Swiss mountain, 
and was laden with the peculiar sweet straw smell of the veld. 

“Have you no neighbours at all?’ inquired my mother. 

‘‘None, thank goodness. There a few Dutch farmers who 
trek over here to borrow money, and about a mile off there are 
two Kaffir huts—that is all.” 

“T should ask nothing better than to live here,” said X., 
sniffing the air enthusiastically. 

Afterwards we walked to the long row of buildings, which 
proved to be very luxurious stables built on the Newmarket 
pattern, containing between forty and fifty thoroughbreds and 
racers. There were also herds of delicious little foals in different 
enclosures outside—some were thoroughbreds, others cross-breeds ; 
for it is Mr. H.’s intention to improve the South African horse 
by intermixing it with English breeds of a superior type. Pre- 
sently, without any warning, a heavy storm of rain burst upon 
us, and lasted throughout the evening. 

After dinner we stood under the stoep and surveyed, with 
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the help of the lightning, occasional panoramic glimpses of the 
veld. It was a magnificent sight. 

About ten o’clock we all retired to bed: the simple life is in 
force on the veld, and for a long time I lay awake listening to 
the hurrying torrent under my window; by the next morning it 
had vanished, and only a deep trench survived. 

One sleeps very lightly on the high veld, and on awakening 
next morning one feels none of that lassitude so well known in 
England. I had never known what it was to “spring airily out 
of bed ”’ until I found myself doing it at Bloemspruit. There is 
a feeling of buoyancy about one, which leads to the taking of 
endless physical exercise without any effort at all. It is a won- 
derful sensation to walk on the veld: the crisp sweetness of the 
air, the feeling of being atoms in the immensity of land and sky 
—the everlasting silence—there is something almost frightening 
about it in its first aspect. To some people it is like new life— 
they become wedded to it, so that it is a wrench to tear themselves 
away—but others have a creep at its desolate splendour. “TI felt 
I must scream for ever and ever,” said an outwardly stolid-look- 
ing person to me once. ‘It is so awful not to see even a bird.” 
To us the veld was a revelation, but I cannot say what it would 
be like to live with it always before one—I suppose it would be 
a case of either love or horror: personally I can only conceive 
the former, but then I have only lived on it for three days. 

Our short visit came and went ina flash. We did little but 
walk on the veld, look at the veld, photograph horses, and plant 
a young tree, but nevertheless a “simple life” passed as quickly 
as had our busy days in Johannesburg. 

One afternoon we motored seven miles to Standerton and 
watched polo at the cantonments. Though it is not a large 
garrison, there is a very flourishing polo club, who play on what 
we were told was one of the best grounds in Africa. We men- 
tally compared the smooth turf of Roehampton and Hurlingham 
to this large area of dust which rises andenvelops all the players. 
The rows of brick and tin houses and the coatings of red dust 
over everything have transformed this part of the veld into some- 
thing very crude and glaring. 

“There is nothing to do but to play polo, for which I am 
too heavy, and tennis and racquets,” observed one young soldier 
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rather mournfully. Then he added with a gleam of satisfaction: 
“But at any rate we are not asked out to tea-parties, like in 
Capetown.” 

If they happen to be in a dull part, soldiers are much to be 
pitied in South Africa—in any case they occupy rather an 
unenviable position, for they are like perpetual visitors in the 
country: they hear very little of its politics, know few people 
outside the regiments, and, except for an occasional shooting trip 
and race-meeting, they are almost entirely thrown upon them- 
selves and their brother officers for amusement. If they are 
stationed near Johannesburg and Pretoria, they fare better. 

On our return we saw that a waggon, a pair of ponies, and a 
toothless, rather dirty old man had driven up to the farm. 

“‘T bet he has come for five pounds,” observed Mr. H. “1 
shall try my Dutch on him and beat him down to three.” 

He went up to the Boer and invited him on to the stoep. 
He introduced him to us, upon which the old man stuck out a 
bony hand, grinned affably, and said: ‘Don’t speak no English.” 
Then he turned and addressed Mr. H. in guttural Taal. 

Mr. H. made a few brief remarks and took him indoors. 
When they emerged a few minutes later, the Boer was “smiling 
all over his face.” 

‘**T am going to motor him back to his farm. He says he has 
never been ina motor yet,’ remarked Mr. H. When he returned, 
just in time for dinner, he said the old man had fairly shrieked 
with delight when the motor went fast. ‘‘ Before we started, he 
told me he was thirsty, so I offered him a whisky and soda, which 
at first he refused. He finally drank off a glassful of it neat. 
Had he come for money? He wanted to know if I would take 
a load of hay instead of the three pounds I lent him a month 
ago. We temporised by adding in a cow or two. These 
‘bijwoner’ farmers never have any money; they prefer to rub 
along in a hand to mouth existence, just as their fathers did 
before them. 

“Do they never save any money? Some of them do—in a 
stocking. They hate putting it into a bank. Once a farmer put 
in about ten pounds, but he was never happy; he used to trek 
over every week to see if it were still there, and finally he drew 
it out again. ‘I did miss the handling of it,’ he said.” 
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The following day we took leave of our host and journeyed 
down into Natal. As we did not start until late in the after- 
noon, it soon became too dark to see the change in the country, 
although by the feel in the air it was easy to guess how much 
lower we were getting. A distant view of Majuba was pointed 
out to us by X., and that was about the last thing we saw that 
evening. A ticket-collector with a very colonial accent came 
and informed us that he had read our name on the window of 
the carriage, and that he “rec’llected knowing some of that name 
in England.” He then proceeded to sit upon the little card 
table which is placed down the middle of every South African 
train, and entered into free and easy conversation with us. 

** You would soon get used to that kind of thing if you lived 
in the country,” observed X., when our casual visitor finally 
took his leave. ‘You see they think everybody is equal out 
here, and they are always being surprised at the English visitor’s 
‘haughtiness,’ as they call it.” 

When we finally arrived at Ladysmith it was nearly half-past 
twelve. It felt deliciously soft and warm as we drove up to the 
hotel in a ’bus capable of holding about twenty people. The 
“hotel” turned out to be a tiny dépendance of a larger place 
across the road. The manager came out to meet us, and as we 
were excessively hungry, we asked for something to eat. 

‘‘There is no food in the house at all,” he observed in a 
cheerful voice ; ‘‘ but I can promise you an excellent breakfast 
to-morrow.” 

This seemed very remote, but we resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable, and went hungry to bed. 


A RAMBLER. 


THE MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE * 


I ruinx I had better begin by explaining what the subject of my 
address is going to be, and what meaning I attach to the title 
which I have chosen. By the “Military Geography of the 
British Empire” I wish to convey to you two leading ideas. 
The first of these is that we should envisage the problem of 
Imperial Defence as a single whole, and from the point of view, 
not of the United Kingdom, which is only a portion of the 
Empire, but from that of the whole Empire regarded as a single 
indivisible world state. The second is that we should consider 
the problem of Imperial Defence to-night, not by the light of the 
political or military controversies of the moment, but in relation 
to the broader and more permanent factors which underlie it. 
These factors I would sum up by the words, military geography, 
a term which I venture to think legitimately includes, not only 
the physical configuration and distribution of the territories of 
the Empire, but also some consideration of the various popu- 
lations inhabiting those territories, and of their political and 
economic conditions in so far as they bear upon the question of 
Imperial Defence. Further, as Imperial Defence implies war, 
and war implies more than one combatant, the military geo- 
graphy of the British Empire must also necessarily take into 
account the military position and resources of such other Powers 
as we may conceivably come into conflict with. 

The usual order in books of geography is to begin with the 
physical features of a State and then to proceed to deal with its 
inhabitants. But in treating of military affairs the inverse 
sequence is the more logical. For it is peoples and not places 


* An Address delivered to the Royal Scottish Geographical Society on 
March 13, 1908. 
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that wage war. What we want to know first is, who are the 
combatants, and only afterwards where they are fighting. Our 
first step then will be to take a brief survey of the respective 
populations of our Empire and of its principal competitors. 
After that we can go on to inquire how far the conclusions as to 
the relative military strength of these populations indicated by 
our survey may have to be modified by considerations of a more 
strictly geographical character. 

The population of the British Empire is, roughly, some four 
hundred millions. With the single and somewhat doubtful 
exception of China that is by far the largest population of any 
State in the world. Of other States the Russian Empire alone 
has more than one-third of our population, while that of the 
United States barely exceeds one-fifth of ours. But from the 
military point of view—which thus differs from the current 
political point of view—it is essential to remember that it is not 
enough merely to count numbers; we must also weigh them, and 
endeavour to estimate their military value. Now the factors that 
constitute military efficiency are on the whole the same as those 
which constitute civilisation generally, but with certain differ- 
ences. Broadly speaking, only a community at a high level of 
general civilisation can afiord the surplus revenue required for 
waging war effectively on a large scale, especially if that war 
has to be conducted at sea or at any distance from its main mili- 
tary bases on land. At the same time civilisation undoubtedly 
tends in some directions to diminish the military efficiency of 
the individual. Natural fighting instincts are weakened by too 
great a sense of security. The townsmanis not as good material 
for a soldier as the peasant or backwoodsman, and a purely 
urban community may be asseriously hampered by the inferiority 
of its fighting material, as a purely agricultural community may 
be hampered by want of the funds necessary to procure the 
costly equipment of modern war. Moreover racial, as well as 
economic, differences have to be considered. The London cockney 
may be inferior as a soldier to the Highland peasant, but he 
remains infinitely superior to the Bengali who, though a peasant, 
lacks all the military instincts which the other has inherited. 
The military man-power of a community is the product of 
all three factors: numbers, economic development, and individual 
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fighting quality. That man-power again, we must remember, 
can only be effective if it is properly organised for war. By 
that I mean not only the provision of armaments and the train- 
ing of soldiers or sailors, but the political and social organisation 
which gives strength to a government in times of crisis, and 
which can inspire the citizens with a willingness to make every 
sacrifice necessary for the safety or existence of the State. 

Let us now apply these considerations to the four hundred 
millions who compose the population of the British Empire. 
The first and most striking fact is that nearly three hundred 
millions out of the four hundred are inhabitants of India: Now 
India is essentially a poor country. An overwhelming majority 
of its population consists of agriculturists living on the very verge 
of subsistence, and often suffering from actual famine. The 
taxable wealth which can be devoted to military purposes is very 
small, and India sustains with difficulty a defence budget 
amounting to less than one-third of the defence budget of the 
United Kingdom. Again only a very small proportion of the 
various races which make up the population of India have any 
natural military aptitude. The Indian authorities even now 
find no little difficulty in keeping their Sikh and Gurkha regi- 
ments up to strength. There is no vast reserve of potential 
soldiers to draw upon, and in case of a great frontier war, though 
the native army may be considerably increased, the bulk of 
the reinforcements would still have to come from elsewhere. Lastly 
the population of India is a subject population. There aremany 
elements of discontent with our rule, which undoubtedly could 
not be maintained for a single year without the help of the 
British garrison, and though there is also a widespread genuine 
loyalty to the British Raj, we cannot look for any of that ardent 
universal patriotism which makes a free people so formidable in the 
hour of danger, that spirit of self-sacrifice which gave the Japanese 
so great an advantage over their Russian enemies in the late war. 
For all these reasons it is necessary to make very heavy discount 
in estimating the military value of the vast population of the 
Indian Empire. As a purely military asset I doubt if we could 
reckon its value to the British Empire higher than that of a 
population of ten or at the most fifteen millions of our own race 
and on the same political and economic level as ourselves, 
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What applies to the population of India applies equally to 
the five or six millions of other Asiatic subjects of the British 
Crown, and to the ten million Egyptians, whom for our present 
purpose we can count as being within the Empire. On a far lower 
scale politically and economically, though possibly more effective 
as fighting men, are the forty million blacks in our African and 
West Indian possessions. There remain as the real residue of 
our military strength, the real bearers of the burden of empire, 
only some fifty-six million white men, highly civilised, wealthy, 
and at the same time individually of good fighting quality. 
Even from these, however, we ought to make some deductions. 
Over three million Irishmen, though they contribute to our 
national strength in taxes and in recruits, are yet politically 
hostile to the Empire. That is a feature of the situation which 
we may deplore and hope eventually to change, but which for 
the present we must accept. Again, the loyalty of some two 
and a half millions of French-Canadians and over half a million 
South-African Dutchmen is naturally of a negative rather than 
of a positive character, and they can hardly be counted as an 
asset for Imperial Defence in the same sense as men of 
British race. A further source of weakness is the fact that the 
fifty-six million whites are not really united politically. Prac- 
tically the whole financial burden of empire rests upon the 
forty-four million inhabitants of these islands. The twelve 
millions in the junior states of the Empire contribute a very 
inadequate share, even if we take their local forces into account. 
On the other hand, the whole power and privilege of empire is 
vested in the hands of the people of these islands. Our colonial 
fellow citizens have no voice whatever in settling the destiny of 
the Empire, and receive few of the advantages and emoluments 
which go with the administration of Imperial affairs. 

How do these figures and conditions compare with those of 
other countries? Let us take, first, our oldest rival and enemy, 
now our good friend, France. The general civilisation and indi- 
vidual fighting value of the French population is much the same 
as our own, the chief difference being that France is still toa 
much larger extent an agricultural country. But the total 
population of France is under forty millions, to which the thirty- 
seven millions of coloured subjects in the French colonies and 
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protectorates furnish no serious addition of military strength. 
As far as these elementary factors of national strength go, France 
is no longer able to hold her own with us, though she is still 
powerful enough to make an invaluable ally or a formidable 
element in a hostile combination. The same holds good of 
Japan, whose forty-eight million patriotic, frugal and enterprising 
citizens do not as yet represent a total of military man-power 
comparable with that of the British Empire. The situation is 
somewhat different when we come to Russia, whose hundred and 
forty millions, though still economically and politically on a much 
lower level than the nations of Western Europe, are nevertheless 
going through a process of rapid development which may soon 
render Russia infinitely more formidable than she was before 
the Manchurian campaign. The comparison wears an entirely 
different aspect, however, when we come to consider the case of 
Germany. The population of Germany is now some sixty-two 
millions. That is to say, it is larger than the total white popu- 
lation of the British Empire. Both as an industrial producer 
and as a fighting man the German is to-day fully on a level with 
ourselves, and the German Empire enjoys the further advantage 
of that effective political unity which we are still far from attaining. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the effective man-power 
of Germany is at least equal to our own. The effective white 
population of the United States, even after deducting negroes 
and unassimilated aliens, is fully seventy millions, and, although 
the Americans are very far from being organised for war as 
thoroughly as the Germans, their greater individual wealth and 
productiveness make them potentially far more formidable as a 
military power. In the case both of Germany and of the United 
States we are already at a disadvantage, and the disadvantage 
is an increasing one, for their populations are growing at a much 
faster rate than the white population of our Empire. There is 
one other State that I should like to mention, which cannot, 
indeed, come seriously into consideration at present owing to its 
low level of political organisation and economic development, 
but which may, in the course of the next generation or two, 
develop a quite undreamed of political and military power. I 
mean the Chinese Empire. 

On a mere comparison of effective numbers our position is, 
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as I have shown, very far from being as favourable as it might 
appear at first sight. The question is, how far is it affected or 
modified by geographical considerations? By that I mean not 
only how far do the frontiers of the Empire lend themselves to 
defence, in virtue either of their physical features or of the 
facility with which our forces can be concentrated upon them, 
but also how far does the geographical distribution of our terri- 
tories and economic interests tend to give rise to conflicts of 
interest with other Powers. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
all the territories of the British Empire formed a single island or 
group of islands set apart in the midst of the ocean, and that 
the economic activities of the Empire were entirely confined within 
its own borders. In that case there could be no cause for inter- 
national complications, unless, indeed, the Empire were so weak 
as deliberately to invite spoliation. Such immunity from serious 
conflict of interests with any powerful foreign State was enjoyed 
by the United States for over eighty years after their last war 
with Great Britain. Since 1898 the career of the United States 
has been one of territorial as well as economic expansion over- 
sea, and to-day they are beginning to find themselves face to 
face with a similar expansion on the part of other Powers, such 
as, for instance, Japan. They have stepped into the arena of 
international conflict, and will, sooner or later, have to face the 
consequences. The same immunity, to a large extent, was 
enjoyed by the British dominions over-seas during the greater 
part of the last century. Trafalgar left Great Britain as supreme 
at sea as four centuries of British statesmanship left her supreme 
in industry and commerce. Outside of Kurope and the southern 
half of America, where the Monroe doctrine imposed a barrier 
which British policy had itself helped to erect, and which it had 
no wish to break down, the whole world lay open to British 
conquest or colonisation. The British Government had no desire 
for either, but in spite of all its efforts the exigencies of local 
administration and the enterprise of individual pioneers and 
traders gradually consolidated the great Indian Empire, and built 
up the British Colonies in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Except relatively feeble Oriental potentates or savage 
tribes there was no adversary to be considered. Consequently no 
strategical or political conceptions dominated the choice of our 
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acquisitions of territory. Far removed from the noise of the 
conflict of armed nations, without thought of the morrow, the 
British Empire grew upin a haphazard and sporadic fashion over 
the face of the earth. 

Meanwhile a great change was taking place in Europe. By 
1870 the long struggle for German and Italian unity had been 
achieved and an internal equilibrium established in Europe which 
has now lasted for over a generation. A great expansion of 
European industry followed, and with it a desire for territorial 
expansion and naval power. But in its efforts to extend its 
territories or acquire a colonial empire, every Power found itself 
confronted with the British Government either in actual political 
possession, or jealously watchful of the vested interests of 
a commerce spread all over the world, and acutely alive to the 
menace implied in the steady closing of every market controlled 
by protectionist rivals. The chief political feature of the twenty 
years between 1884 and 1904 was the almost continuous Anglo- 
European crisis which at frequent intervals threatened to come 
to a head in the shape of a war between Great Britain and an 
alliance of two or more European Powers. That it never actually 
came to a head is due to one fact, and to one fact alone. That 
fact was the maintenance of a two-Power, and more than two- 
Power standard of naval strength by successive British Govern- 
ments, of both political parties, throughout this critical period. 
By steadfast adherence to that policy Great Britain has so 
far triumphantly surmounted the dangers which encompassed 
her. The Fashoda incident convinced France that our naval 
supremacy could not be challenged, and thus paved the way 
for the general agreement of 1904 and the friendship which 
has followed. That same naval supremacy secured us the 
alliance of Japan, enabled us to prevent the Russo-Japanese 
conflict developing into a world-wide conflagration, and in the 
sequel has led to better relations with Russia herself. I doubt 
if ever in the course of the last fifty years our diplomatic 
position has been so favourable as it is to-day. And with all 
due allowance for the virtues of the Foreign Office, I think that, 
in the main, the credit for that satisfactory result should go to 
the Admiralty and to the taxpayer. 

For the moment the international horizon is fair. But the 
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permanent fact remains that the scattered territories which 
compose the Empire are no longer far removed from the scene 
of active international rivalry. On the contrary they are now 
in the very midst of it. At every point they are in contact with 
the expanding activities and ambitions of other nations. Their 
distribution enormously increases the opportunities for friction, 
and adds to the number of our potential enemies. With the one 
exception of Austria there is not a single great Power with which 
our frontiers do not march or with which our economic interests 
may not at any moment seriously clash. So far then from being 
a protection, as it once was, the geographical distribution of the 
Empire is now a source of danger, a danger which will steadily 
increase with the development of other nations. It multiplies 
enormously not only the occasions which give rise to wars, but 
also the probability of those wars being waged against us not by 
single Powers but by armed coalitions. The prospect of being 
at war with more than one great Power at a time is destined to 
be permanent, and all our naval and military preparations will 
have to be determined by it. 

The conclusion which I have drawn from the geographical 
distribution of the Empire regarded as a source of possible con- 
flicts, is only confirmed by a consideration of the actual naval 
and military problems which that distribution compels us to 
solve. Let us first deal with the naval problem. But before 
doing so we must get rid of a notion which is still very prevalent, 
even among naval men, that the primary object of the Navy is 
to secure the defence of these islands. The primary object of the 
Navy isto hold the Empire together. Its first dutyis to keep open 
the internal communication between the different portions of the 
Empire. I say internal communications, because if we look at 
the Empire as a single whole the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
Oceans are merely its internal waterways, in the same sense as 
St. George’s Channel is an internal waterway of the United 
Kingdom. The defence of these islands or of the other sea 
coasts of the Empire, however important, is secondary to this 
object. For these islands might conceivably be defended on 
land even if our fleet were inferior to that of our enemies, 
whereas nothing but naval supremacy can keep the Empire 
together. The conception of the Empire as an indissoluble unit 
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therefore makes the command of the sea more than ever a 
question of life and death for us. So essential is the command 
of the sea to us that it must be secure not only against the most 
imminent risks, but against any risks that are even remotely 
probable. To be stronger at sea than any other two Powers 
whatever is the very lowest measure of security we can allow 
ourselves. For our Navy is our very existence. 

There are certain geographical reasons indeed, which make it 
doubtful whether we can always afford to be content even with 
a two-Power standard. That standard came into recognition 
when the Atlantic, with its branches, the North Sea, Baltic and 
Mediterranean, was regarded as the only permanent seat of naval 
power. But with the growth of the Japanese and American 
navies, of which the former is purely native to the Pacific, while 
the other will soon, by the construction of the Panama Canal, be 
concentrated with equal facility in either ocean, it may become 
necessary for us with our vast interests.in the Pacific to be 
represented there by an adequate naval force additional to our 
two-Power strength in Atlantic waters, and not to rely upon the 
goodwill of any foreign Power. I know, of course, that the naval 
theorist of a certain sect will say that “the sea is all one,” and that 
if we are supreme in the Atlantic we will eventually be supreme 
in the Pacific also whenever it pleases us. But I am afraid there 
are serious practical limitations to the theory. The Russians 
did not find the sea all one in their war with Japan. If it had 
been their immensely superior fleet would not have been beaten 
in detachments as it was. The theorist will of course retort that 
the Russians should have kept all their fleet concentrated either 
in European waters or in the Pacific before the war began. But 
was that practical politics? A great Power, with important and 
pressing interests at stake in two hemispheres, cannot leave those 
interests undefended in one for fear of one particular danger out 
of a number of uncertain eventualities. And the same is true of 
ourselves. The theorists who talk cheerfully of leaving Australia 
undefended in order to secure a more effective concentration 
elsewhere, would make very wry faces if Australians suggested 
as an alternative the advisability of concentrating the whole 
Navy in the Pacific on the ground that a temporary German 
supremacy in the North Sea, and a possible invasion of the 
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United Kingdom, were matters of indifference compared with the 
abstract principle of naval concentration. On the other hand, a 
mere scattering of the Navy without an increase of numerical 
strength might simply involve the risk of sharing the fate of 
Russia and being defeated by instalments. The fact is that we 
have got to pay for being a world-wide Empire with shores on 
every ocean. 

In this connection I would add that the shifting of one of the 
chief foci of international competition to the Pacific will eventually 
require not only that a considerable fleet should be stationed in 
those waters, but also that it should be permanently based there. 
An exotic navy is, as the fate of Russia has shown, at a dis- 
advantage compared with one which operates within range of its 
own arsenals and permanent bases. To be really secure in the 
Pacific we shall want to be able not only to shelter, coal and 
repair our ships in Australian and Canadian waters, but also to 
build and man them locally. And to do that we require to build 
up a large industrial and maritime population in those Colonies. 
The conception of a navy based on all the territories and popula- 
tions of the Empire is, indeed, a necessary complement of the 
view that the Empire is a single whole. 

The argument I have used will not be invalidated by the 
completion of the Panama Canal which will, indeed, to some 
extent, reduce the distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, but which may not always be available. But we may 
note in passing that the canal will tend to restore to the West 
Indies some of their old political and maritime importance. 

But to return to our main conclusion as to the naval position. 
The character of the Empire as an oceanic Power makes the 
maintenance of the two-Power standard the very lowest measure 
of safety we can adopt. And farther, the distribution of the 
Empire over ocean areas so far apart as the Atlantic and the 
Pacific may compel us to revise even that standard with the 
growth of new naval Powers in Pacific waters. But even accept- 
ing the two-Power standard as our limit, how is it going to be 
maintained? Sea-power under modern conditions is based on 
money power, on industrial and economical strength. A two- 
Power standard in ships must have a two-Power standard in 
available wealth and industrial power behind it, That condition 
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we were able to fulfil in the naval competition with France and 
Russia which marked the close of the last century. For every 
pound the allies put down we planked down our guinea, for every 
ship they launched we launched a bigger and a better one. Our 
industrial and commercial superiority—our greater effective man- 
power, to repeat the expression I used earlier in the evening— 
enabled us to do that. 

But is the situation likely to be as favourable to us in the 
future? Have we got the same advantage over the Powers that 
are now coming to the front and clearly showing their ambition 
to contest the issue of maritime supremacy with us? The 
Powers I refer to are, of course, Germany and the United States. 
Hach of these, as I have shown earlier, is at least our equal, if 
not our superior, in national strength, and the trend of develop- 
ment is certainly not to our advantage. Take the instance of a 
single industry, the iron and steel industry, which is the back- 
bone of modern naval armaments. Thirty years ago our iron 
production was three times as great as that either of Germany 
or of the United States. We produced six and a half million 
tons to just over two millions on the part of each of them. In 
1906 we produced just over ten million tons, Germany nearly 
twelve and a half million tons, and America over twenty-five 
millions. In the same year we produced nearly six and a half 
million tons of steel, Germany eleven millions, and the United 
States twenty-three millions. These figures indicate an alarming 
inferiority, and one which is continually becoming more marked. 
So far from our being in a position to maintain the two-Power 
standard, I am not sure that we can maintain a one-Power 
standard if either Germany or the United States mean business. 
What Germany means is clear enough. She is laying down to-day 
whole squadrons of ships—the first of them was launched within 
the last few days—each one of which costs more than the whole 
German naval estimates of a generation ago. Two years hence 
her naval budget will reach the total of £23,000,000. Considering 
the growth of Germany’s wealth, and the fact that the incidence 
of taxation in Germany is barely half as much per head as it is 
in this country, I see nothing whatever to prevent the German 
naval estimates rising to £30,000,000, or even £40,000,000, in a 
not too remote future. Moreover Germany enjoys an enormous 
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advantage over us in the fact that she has no other naval 
commitments. She can always concentrate her whole navy at 
one point, and, her shores being protected by shoals and by a 
mighty army behind, can always spend it unreservedly on the 
attack. If she fails, nothing much is lost beyond the ships sunk 
and a few colonies of no great value. If we fail we lose everything. 

There are many, I know, who while admitting the reality of 
the danger from Germany will refuse absolutely to face the even 
greater danger that may eventually arise from the expansion of 
the United States. I know what the average politician, who 
hates all unpleasant facts, will say: ‘The Americans are our 
cousins and friends; war with them is unthinkable.’’ Unthink- 
able! There is no such word in international politics. We have 
been at war with the United States in the past. We have more 
than once since then been on the verge of war with them—the 
last time, only twelve years ago, over Venezuela. In any case, 
no statesman has the right, whatever the circumstances, to stake 
the existence of his country on the hope that the friendship of a 
foreign country will continue indefinitely. After all, on what is 
the present good relationship based? Mainly on the fact that 
in 1898 Americans realised that, but for the all-powerful British 
Navy, Europe would have intervened against them on behalf of 
Spain. As the American Navy grows the need for our friendship 
will become less, and may possibly be replaced by a desire to 
challenge our position. The Americans spend £20,000,000 a year 
on their navy already. They could spend £50,090,000 without 
feeling it; I am not afraid to say that they probably will be 
spending it before twenty years have passed. 

So essential is naval supremacy to our very existence that 
we cannot afford to let any nation, or pair of nations, however 
friendly at the moment, outbuild us at sea. Once we allow that 
to happen, the whole framework on which the Empire is built 
will fall to pieces. The irresistible conclusion is that we shall 
have to face the prospect of naval estimates of £40,000,000 in 
the immediate future; of £60,000,000, £80,000,000, or even 
£100,000,000 within the next generation. That is the naval 
problem that confronts us. How it is to be solved, if it can be 
solved at all, is a matter we will discuss later. For the moment 
it is enough to have stated it in its full seriousness. 
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Serious as it is, the naval issue by no means exhausts the 
problem of Imperial Defence. Whatever the British Islands 
may be, the Empire is a continental as well as an oceanic Power. 
I wonder how many of you have realised that the land frontier 
of the British Empire is not only longer than that of any other 
State, but nearly four times as long as that of Russia, the country 
which stands next in that respect. Our frontier runs, roughly 
speaking, for some 28,000 miles, as compared with the 7000 miles 
of the frontiers of Russia. Not all of that frontier, happily, is 
menaced by formidable neighbours. British South Africa, for 
instance, has a land frontier of considerably over 5000 miles—a 
longer frontier than Canada. But two of the Powers adjoining 
it, Portugal and the Congo Free State, need not be taken into 
serious consideration from the military point of view. Germany, 
on the other hand, however dangerous her development may be 
to our naval supremacy and to the very existence of the Empire, 
is not strong enough locally either in her South-West African or 
her Kast African territory to constitute a real menace to South 
Africa. Some of our frontiers, again, are admirably protected 
by nature. The northern frontier of India is covered by the 
mighty Tibetan table-land, with its double rampart of the 
Himalaya and Kuen-lun ranges, and the deserts of Turkestan 
and Mongolia beyond. Egypt lies securely ensconced between 
deserts on either hand, and is only open to serious invasion from 
the north-east. 

The north-eastern frontier of Egypt, indeed, is a military 
problem whose existence very few of us realised before the recent 
crisis with Turkey over the boundary which separates the Sinai 
peninsula from Palestine. But it is by no means a problem that 
we can afford to neglect. As an isolated problem, it is true, the 
defence of Egypt against a Turkish invasion is not so terribly 
serious. Though thenominal total of the Ottoman army exceeds 
1,000,000 men, it is not likely, even with the help of the new 
Hejaz railway, that more than 100,000 could be mobilised effec- 
tively on the Egyptian border. Even allowing for the help of 
some thousands of Bedouin camel-men and for internal dis- 
turbance in Egypt, the invading force is one with which Mr. 
Haldane’s expeditionary army ought easily to cope. Whether 
that were best done bya passive defence of the Suez Canal front, 
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by an expedition into Mount Lebanon to cut the Turkish railway 
communications with the help of our friends the Druses, and to 
hold Damascus to ransom, by the seizure of the Gallipoli peninsula 
and the closing of the Dardanelles, or in half a dozen other ways 
that might be suggested, is a matter of strategical detail chiefly 
interesting because it illustrates the enormous military advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Power which holds the command of the sea. 
The real danger lies not in a war with Turkey alone, but in the 
conjunction of such a war with a serious conflict elsewhere. In 
a war with Russia, for instance, the Suez Canal would be of vital 
importance to us, and the necessity of defending it in force would 
absorb no small part of the army whose primary objective ought 
to be the Russian forces in Afghanistan. 

The problem of the defence of India against a Russian advance 
is no doubt a far more serious one. It has long engaged the atten- 
tion of our political and military authorities at home and in 
India, though I doubt if even they have, as a rule, realised its 
magnitude. When we conquered India it was practically an 
island. A vast distance separated it from the political boundary 
of Russia, and a still vaster distance from the effective military 
bases of the Russian armies. Since then not only has the Russian 
political boundary advanced till it touches ours in the Pamirs—on 
the “ roof of the world ’’—and is elsewhere only separated from us 
by the width of Afghanistan, an average of 400 to 500 miles, but 
the building of railways and the development of her Central 
Asian territories has given her an enormously increased striking 
power on that frontier. That tendency is bound to increase. 
Slowly but surely Europe, with its economic development, its 
railways and its military power, is advancing across Asia, and 
bringing the whole weight of the European industrial state, 
organised on the cheap and effective modern system of universal 
service, to bear upon an Asiatic Empire, based on primitive 
agriculture and defended by a small and expensive standing 
army with no reserve in the country behind it. The only reserve 
which India has at present lies in the army which we maintain 
in these islands. That reserve is not only entirely inadequate in 
numbers, as I hope to show you in a moment, but the distance 
which separates it from India involves a serious danger, especially 
in the case of a war fought on sea as well as on land, when its 
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despatch might have to wait for the definite establishment of our 
naval superiority. In the long run the defence of India can only 
be maintained effectively by developing a great industrial com- 
munity in India itseli—in other words, by raising the defective 
man-power of the Indian population—and by building up in 
support of India a great reserve of white military power in those 
regions of the Empire such as South Africa, East Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which are much closer to India than the 
Mother Country. 

But in the meantime we have to face the situation as 
it stands. The probable—indeed, almost inevitable—scene of 
operations in the case of a war with Russia would be the region of 
Afghanistan between Kandahar and Herat, the two points which 
each Power would occupy the moment hostilities broke out. 
Russia, who could maintain 1,000,000 men in the field in the 
Far East at the far end of 5000 miles of a single line of railway, 
could undoubtedly maintain 500,000 to 600,000 at less than half 
the distance and with a double line of communications in 
rear, even if fewer local supplies were available in Afghanistan 
than in Manchuria. What could we put in the field to meet such 
a force? At the very most the Indian Army will, after Lord 
Kitchener’s reorganisation is complete, be able to send 150,000 
men to the front, and that figure may be reduced by one third if 
the Afridi tribes should show a desire to molest our communica- 
tions. Add the whole of Mr. Haldane’s expeditionary force to 
this and we should have a total of 250,000 or 300,000. Suppos- 
ing the whole of the Territorial Army—if and when it comes into 
effective being; at present it is only on the “ pathway to reality” 
—volunteered in a body for service in Afghanistan we might then 
have a force of over 500,000 men, but I doubt very much if any 
one would reckon it capable of beating a homogeneous European 
army of equal size. Moreover we should have nothing in reserve 
to make good the terribly rapid wastage of war. Besides, in any 
case the supposition that more than a fraction of the Territorial 
Army would so volunteer is absurd. I might go further into the 
details of the strategica] question. But they would not affect 
the broad conclusion, which is that our military system is wholly 
inadequate to deal with the problem of the Indian frontier. 

But the Indian frontier is by no means the most serious 
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frontier problem we have to face. In Canada we have a frontier 
of nearly 4000 miles separating us from our greatest potential 
rival. That frontier has none of the natural advantages enjoyed 
by the frontier of India. Except for the chain of the Great 
Lakes it presents not a single natural obstacle to invasion. 
There is hardly a single important town in Canada, outside of 
of the Maritime Provinces, which is secure from a raid. The 
whole of inhabited Canada, indeed, has till recently consisted of 
a narrow ribbon stretched along the American frontier, and it is 
only now that Canada is gradually beginning to acquire breadth 
as well as length. This same military weakness is reflected in 
the Canadian railway system. Owing to the unfortunate pro- 
jection of the state of Maine into Canadian territory, the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific, the natural communication between 
the Maritime Provinces and the rest of the country, passes 
through American territory. In the North-West both the 
existing railway systems, the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern, are dangerously near the border, both where they 
leave Lake Superior, and at Winnipeg, which itself is not a 
hundred miles from the frontier. The building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which is to run almost in a straight line from 
Quebec to Winnipeg, through country hitherto largely unexplored, 
and the construction of the great Georgian Bay Canal from Lake 
Huron to Montreal by the Ottawa river will undoubtedly 
enormously improve and render secure the communications 
between Eastern and Western Canada. But the dangerously 
slender waist between Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba and the 
frontier remains, and it will be a long time before railways will 
be built across the narrows on the lakes or to the north of them. 
An extension of the Canadian Northern to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson’s Bay is, indeed, likely to be carried out soon. During 
four or five months of the summer that line will give invaluable 
strategic access to the interior of Canada from this country. 
Fort Churchill, I may remark, is no further from Liverpool than 
Montreal is, and consequently this line not only provides Western 
Canada with a back door but also brings it over a thousand 
miles’ nearer to the Mother Country. Into the details of the 
strategical defence of Canada I do not propose to enter. 

The Canadian Militia consists of some 50,000 men, on much 
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the same level of efficiency as our volunteers, and of an untrained 
reserve of 50,000 more. If arms could be provided—which is by 
no means certain—these numbers could easily be doubled or 
trebled after the outbreak of war. As to the natural fighting 
quality of Canadians there need be little doubt; they showed it 
in the old war with America, whose history is too little known in 
this country, and they showed it more recently in South Africa. 
Adding to these our expeditionary force of 150,000 regulars, and 
a strong volunteer contingent from the United Kingdom, we 
might conceivably land 200,000 men in the St. Lawrence, 
while another 100,000 men from India and Australia might 
be sent to help in the defence of British Columbia, providing 
of course that we retained undisputed command of the sea. At 
the outset we might enjoy a decided advantage, for the whole 
regular army of the United States in the country, and the organ- 
ised and trained State militias, together do not amount to 150,000 
men. But how shall we be able to retain it? The Americans 
would call their whole manhood under arms as they did in the 
Civil War, and at the end of a year they could bring 2,000,000 
or more imperfectly trained, but by no means despicable troops 
into the field, and their forces would grow in numbers and effi- 
ciency with every month that followed. Even if we were prepared 
to take the same step, the inferiority of our numbers, and our 
distance from the theatre of operations, would make the task an 
almost impossible one for us, though undoubtedly as long as we 
retained our navalsuperiority, we should tie down a large part of 
their forces to coast defence. The one conclusion I can come to 
from a study of the problem is that Canada can only be defended 
on three conditions, of which only one is fulfilled at present. That 
first condition is our naval supremacy. The second is our ability 
tosend over a force at the very least two or three times as large as 
any contemplated under Mr. Haldane’s programme. The third is 
the establishment in Canada itself of a population of at least twenty 
millions capable of putting several hundred thousand men into the 
field in time of war. 

In all this discussion of the Indian and Canadian problem I 
have assumed that not only the regular Army, but a great part 
of the Territorial Army was available for foreign service, and 


that the Navy was perfectly free to secure their undisturbed 
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passage. I have made practically no allowance at all for the 
security of the United Kingdom. And yet that security is a 
matter which we cannot afford to neglect. The United Kingdom, 
though only a part of the Empire, is still the most important 
part. A successful invasion of Great Britain would deal a blow 
at the whole framework of the Empire, which would certainly be 
serious, and might even be fatal. But if our provision for de- 
fence, naval as well as military, is inadequate for the tasks I have 
already discussed, it is obvious that there is nothing left over for 
home defence. And yet it is precisely when we are already engaged 
in some other part of the world that the danger to this country 
—the blow at the heart—is most likely to come. Yet what are 
we to do? Can we afford, if the existence of the Empire is 
threatened by actual invasion in India or Canada, to hang back 
and keep our troops at home and our fleets confined to British 
waters for fear of a problematical attempt at invasion? Can 
we, on the other hand, afford to leave the citadel of the Empire 
defenceless? The dilemma is a terrible one, and there is no 
escaping it. 

The fact is—and this is the whole conclusion of the detailed 
argument I have been trying to lay before you—that the defence 
of the British Empire is impossible with our present military 
system and on the present basis of industry and population. We 
have not got the means to keep up the two-Power standard at 
sea, we have not got the men to defend our frontiers on land. 
How are we to solve the problem ? 

There is one solution I know, which is advocated by many, 
and that is that we should let the Empire go, and with it all the 
responsibilities and dangers which it involves, and revert once 
more to the position of an island State. That solution to my 
mind is an impossible one. In the first place, it is politically 
impracticable. It is easy enough to persuade the British public 
to be indifferent to its responsibilities, to shirk the duties and 
sacrifices which the maintenance of the Empire calls for. It 
would be quite another matter to ask it deliberately to abandon 
its Imperial position and all the practical and sentimental advan- 
tages connected with it. And yet unless the policy of abandon- 
ment were adopted whole-heartedly and unreservedly it would 
be useless. In the second place, it is no real solution from the 
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military point of view. If the defence of the Empire by the 
Empire presents a problem of appalling difficulty, the permanent 
defence of the United Kingdom by the United Kingdom alone 
is altogether impossible. For the Empire at least provides a 
material basis of land and sea power which has only to be 
developed. But no development can make these islands capable 
of holding their own against the overwhelming power of the great 
World States which are springing up around us, a power which would 
be enormously increased by the disruption of the British Empire. 
The bare fact of their being islands would be no protection if 
we were inferior at sea. Madagascar and Cuba have both been 
conquered in recent years without difficulty. Possibly after our 
foreign trade had been destroyed, these islands overrun by in- 
vading armies, our population impoverished by ruinous indemni- 
ties and heavily reduced by emigration, we might eventually be 
left in peace, because we offered no further temptation worth the 
risk of provoking the hostility of third parties. But is that a 
prospect which we are to welcome? Isit for that dull, penurious 
and despised existence, lacking alike moral and material great- 
ness, offering nothing to fire the ambition or stir the pulses of our 
people, that we are to abandon the splendid ideal of Empire, 
the greatest and noblest political vision that has yet dawned upon 
any people? I think there is only one possible answer to that 
question. 

But if we wish to carry out the great ideal implied in the 
union of the British communities within the Empire, and in the 
progressive development of the less civilised communities com- 
mitted to their charge, we must be prepared to take the steps 
which alone make the fulfilment of that ideal possible. On the 
present political and economic basis and with our present military 
system the Empire cannot be defended. Unless we are prepared 
to abandon the Empire we must find a new military system and 
a new political and economic basis. That these are to be found 
I have no doubt whatever. To my mind, indeed, the solution of 
both difficulties has long been obvious. What the solution is I 
will state briefly, not in any controversial spirit, not with any 
desire to argue the details of the question, but simply in the 
hope that you may be able to envisage it, not as a series of isolated 
and doubtful military or economic propositions, but as an inevit- 
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able logical conclusion from the dispassionate contemplation of 
the present situation of the Empire. 

Well then, here is my conclusion. The only military system 
which will enable us to find the men necessary alike for the 
defence of these islands and of the land frontiers of the Empire 
is one under which all the manhood of our own people here and 
in the colonies would be trained to the use of arms. The only 
solution of the economic problem underlying the maintenance of 
our naval supremacy lies in trying to substitute the Empire for 
the United Kingdom as the political and economic basis of our 
power, in promoting every measure that may be calculated to 
draw the different portions of the Empire closer together, and in 
utilising the economic power of the markets of each part of the 
Empire in order to stimulate the industry and develop the 
population of every other part. With our vast territories there 
is no reason in the world why our white population should not be 
at least double what it is at present, and therefore able without 
undue sacrifice to bear a far heavier burden of naval and military 
armament, or why it should not be more evenly distributed 
throughout the Empire, and therefore better available for the 
purpose of defence on land and sea. Such a policy involves, no 
doubt, the abandonment of the insular and Jaisser faire economic 
policy to which we have been wedded in the past, just as the 
adoption of universal training involves the abandonment of the 
extreme theory of individualism which was at one time our 
boast. But what does that matter compared with the all- 
important end of national self-preservation? Conscription and 
protection are words which to many of you, I have no doubt, 
have an unpleasant ring. But do even they sound as ugly as 
national destruction? You may not like the remedies I suggest. 
You may fear that they involve a degree of sacrifice and dis- 
comfort which I am convinced they will not involve. You may 
not believe that they will bring all the immediate incidental 
advantages which I, as an ardent believer alike in the principle 
of national service, and in the principle of Imperial preference, 
see in them. But are you prepared to face the alternative ? 


L. 8. Amery, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE programme of the Quebec pageant has now been definitely 
settled. The selected episodes will be enacted on the Plains of 
Abraham, and troops representing the British and French armies 
under General Wolfe and General Montcalm, and dressed in the 
picturesque uniforms of the eighteenth century, will be drawn 
up between the spectators and the river. The patterns for those 
antique uniforms have been obtained from the British and French 
War Offices. In the background will be stationed British, French, 
and American troops in modern uniforms to the number of about 
twenty thousand. Further away, anchored in the St. Lawrence, 
will be the warships of Great Britain, France, and the United States. 
It appears there is to be nothing in the nature of a mimic land 
battle between the French and English, nor is it likely that the 
bombardment of Quebec during the night of July 23, 1759, will 
be enacted, as was originally proposed. Except for the presence 
of the warships in the river and the magniloquent voices of their 
great guns, there will be no crowd-compelling object-lessons in 
the meaning of Sea-power. 

The order of the historical procession through the streets will 
be as follows: 

(1) The heralds-at-arms and the men of the watch, who will 
“cry” the programme of each day in the chief thoroughfares 
and open spaces of the city. 

(2) Jacques Cartier and 220 men of his crew, with. facsimiles 
of his three ships, Grande Hermine, Petite Hermine, and Temerillon, 
headed by a cross, with the Arms of France, and followed by 
Francis I. and the Court of France, in the following order: The 
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Cross, Jacques Cartier; three ships on a car; 220men; Francis a 
and the Court of France. 

(3) Champlain, his crew, and a model of his vessel the Don 
de Dieu, followed by King Henri IV., Sully, and the Court of 
France, and then by Louis XIII., Richelieu, and their Court. 

(4) Indians and Christian missionaries. 

(5) Dollard and his sixteen French comrades at Longue Sault, 
the Thermopyle of North America. 

(6) De Tracy, with his suite, and Archbishop Laval, with his 
attendants and suite. 

(7) D’Aumont de Saint Lusson, who took possession of the 
West for the King of France, Jesuit missionaries, Indian chiefs, 
seventeenth-century inhabitants, and French traders. 

(8) Count Frontenac, his council and staff, and Canadian 
Militia, sixty each of the regiments of Robineau, De Becancour, 
D’ Iberville, and others. 

(9) Madeleine de Verchéres, her brothers, and attendants, with 
groups of Indians. 

(10) Montcalm and Levis with their troops. 

(11) Wolfe and Murray and their troops. 

(12) Guy Carleton and the principal regular officers of the 
Canadian Militia, defenders of Quebec. 

(13) Group representing the first Canadian Parliament. 

(14) De Salaberry and three hundred of his Voltigeurs de 
Chateauguay. 

(15) Group showing the proclamation of the Dominion. 

(16) Representatives of the armies and navies of England, 
France, and the United States. 

(17) National cars of St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and 
St. Jean Baptiste. 

(18) Nine cars representing Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon. 

Each group will be preceded by pages bearing explanatory 
banners. 

The scenes in the pageant itself will be as follows: 

Scene 1. India village at Stadacona, the first scene by Cartier. 

Scene 2. Jacques Cartier plants the cross on the bank of the 
Lairet River, and takes possession of Canada. 
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Scene 3. He returns to France, taking the chief Donnacona 
with him. 

Scene 4. Jacques Cartier at the Court of King Francis L., 
relating his discovery of Canada. 

Scene 5. Champlain before Henri IV., and Count Lally 
receiving his commission. 

Scene 6. Battle of Lake Champlain, which was Champlain’s 
first encounter with the Iroquois. 

Scene 7. Champlain before Louis XIII. and Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Formation of the company of one hundred associates. 

Scene 8. Indian festivities. 

Scene 9. Arrival of the Ursuline nuns and Montgomery hos- 
pitaliéres, who are officially received by Governor Montgomery, 
Knight of Malta. 

Scene 10. Mother Marie de l’Incarnation catechising the 
Indians, and the arrival of Dollard Longue Sault. 

Scene 11. Archbishop Laval and his ecclesiastical attendants 
receive De Tracy, the Governor of the French King’s Trans- 
atlantic possessions. 

Scene 12. D’Aumont de Saint Lusson takes possession of 
Western Canada before fourteen chiefs at Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Suez of North America. 

Scene 13. Count Frontenac receives the envoy of Phips, the 
representative of Charles II., and utters his famous defiance: 
‘My answer shall be given out of the mouths of my guns.” 

Scene 14. Mdlle. de Verchéres defends her father’s house 
against the Indians. . 

Scene 15. Montcalm and his troops march in full and friendly 
order before the grand stand. General salute from the troops, 
and response from the British, French, and American battle- 
ships. 

The last scene, which is attributed to the dramatic genius of 
Mr. Frank Lascelles, happily evades the difficulties due to the 
amour propre of the French Canadians who could hardly have 
borne the sight of the victorious Wolfe and the dejected 
Montcalm. 

When they see the victors and the vanquished of 1759 frater- 
nising before the grand stand, the French-Canadians will remember 
that the ancient feud should no longer bea factor even in provincial 
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politics. Yet some few, the fiery Nationalists of Quebec, will 
not be content with this justification of the entente (beginning 
nowadays to be cordiale) which is the basis of the Canadian 
Confederacy. There are still a few French-Canadians who hope 
against hope to see the vaunt of the chien @or : 

Je suis un chien qui ronge I’os, 

En le rongeant je prends mon repos, 

Un temp viendra que n’est pas veny, 

Que je mordrai qui m’aura mordu, 
made good by some cataclysm in world-politics which will leave 
French Canada an independent state, a species of wild-flower in 
a rift of the Cyclopean walls of English-speaking communities 
across the Atlantic. These men forget that the Golden Dog on 
the wall of the historic house in Mountain Street, in the very 
heart of the upper town, was placed there by an enemy of 
Bigot, who wrecked the finances of New France, and did as 
much as any man of his age to bring about the change from 
French domination to British dominion. This Golden Dog got his 
first and last bite a century and a half ago. 


2 

Every Canadian is rejoiced that Mr. Winston Churchill was 
not allowed to inherit Lord Elgin’s carpet-slippers. They know 
very little of Lord Crewe who becomes Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Certainly the vast majority of the people of the 
Dominion would rejoice to see Mr. Churchill defeated in Man- 
chester. Every vote given for his opponent is a lump of sugar 
in the cup of joy of the Canadian advocate of Imperial Preference. 


3 
Canadians are beginning to understand that the capital for 
the development of the Dominion is more cheaply secured in 
London, where even the small investor, without any knowledge 
of high (or low) finance, draws a sharp distinction between 
American and Canadian propositions. In a recent issue of the 
Ottawa Citizen some timely remarks are made on this subject: 


The borrowing of Canadian companies in the London money market during 
the past few months amounts to nearly $10,000,060. This is exclusive of the 
Government loan of $15,000,000. ‘The issues have been well taken. There 
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should be a general policy in this country to place all loans in London, where the 
securities are acceptable to these conservative financiers, As a rule, better 
terms can be made there than by borrowing the money in Canada, and every 
dollar of British gold which comes here releases that much more Canadian 
capital for the development of the country. 


Perhaps those who are always complaining that Great Britain 
is not putting as much money into Canadian development as the 
United States will bear these remarks in mind. The American 
capitalist’s “wad” is visible to the naked eye of the ordinary 
citizen, whereas he sees nothing and thinks not at all of the 
vitalising current of capital passing from Great Britain, with its 
vast reserve of national wealth—the Empire’s deposit account— 
into the great undertakings which are the foundations of the 
Greater Dominion that is to be. As Canada can grow the 
cheapest bushel of wheat, so Great Britain can lend the cheapest 


pound of gold. It is well to remember that fact from time to 
time. 


INDIA 
VISCOUNT MORLEY AND REFORMS 


VERY serious issues are slowly approaching decision in India. 
They are not less serious because comparatively little is heard 
concerning them, and they are likely to have a far-reaching effect 
upon the future of British control in the Dependency. The 
question now engaging the constant attention of the Viceroy and 
the Government of India, and of the Secretary of State, is whether 
the people of India can be given a larger share in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and if so, what form the concessions 
should take. Itis not a matter that can be lightly decided. 
Intense anxiety must attend any step forward, because India is 
a country where false moves cannot easily be rectified. The out- 
lines of a scheme were first devised at least eighteen months ago. 
The scheme travelled home to the Secretary of State, and was then 
returned to India, where it made a public appearance in the 
familiar form of a letter from the Government. It has since 
been considered by the various Provincial Administrations, and 
has been discussed from very varying points of view. Recently 
the Government of India sifted the mass of opinions forwarded 
to them, and framed what is believed to be a revised scheme. 
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That scheme, in its turn, will no doubt be examined by the Secretary 
of State and his advisers, but it seems very improbable that any 
definite announcement concerning it can be made when the .ndian 
Budget is presented to Parliament within the next few weeks, 
The period at the disposal of the Secretary of State is now too 
brief. Measures so momentous cannot be hastily rushed through, 
and in any case they will probably require embodiment in formal 
legislation. Hence it may be some time before they are fully 
disclosed. ° 

The occasion is timely for a brief examination of the principles 
which should govern any measures of reform, and for a considera- 
tion of the proposals of the Government, so far as they are before 
the public. That a large proportion of the people of India care 
nothing at all about obtaining larger participation in the task of 
government will hardly be denied. It is not, however, with that 
mute and incurious figure, the ryot at the plough, that we alone 
have to deal. We have also to consider that a very great number 
of educated Indians, who after all are the salt of the population, 
the people who really count, docravea larger voice in the control 
of Indian affairs. We claim that our rule is paternal; they are 
inclined to think it a little grandmotherly. Many of the men 
who quietly contend that India has advanced very rapidly in 
the last decade or two, and that they are now entitled to bearsome 
further share of responsibility, have little or no sympathy with 
the exaggerated demands of the National Congress. They do not 
indulge in mob oratory in the bazaars, and they scoff at the 
corybantics of some of the self-elected “leaders of the people”; 
but they have their own convictions nevertheless, and cherish 
them with increasing tenacity. The situation we have to face 
is that the bulk of educated thinking Indians are standing in 
an attitude of expectancy. The free fights at Surat, the minor 
riots here and the semi-seditious speeches there, are the froth 
upon the surface of rapidly quickening expectations. Behind 
and beyond these symptoms—some of them, it must be admitted, 
not a little disquieting—lies a deep, a widespread, and, on the 
whole, an earnest desire for some slackening of the leading-strings. 

How are we to confront these aspirations? How are we to 
deal withthem? Some say there is nothing to be done, and that 
there is danger in any fresh development. Others, and I think 
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they are wiser, say that if there are risks in any large concessions, 
there are still greater dangers in a resolute determination to do 
nothing. It is not, however, from any craven fear of trouble 
that we should move forward a little. Reforms that have the 
appearance of being wrung from unwilling hands would not be 
valued, and had far better not be conceded at all. The only 
justification for any broad measure of reform must be the con- 
viction that the best men among the people have advanced so 
far along the path of political evolution that they can with 
reasonable confidence be trusted to use new boons wisely. If 
we granted reforms out of deference to popular clamour, while 
secretly convinced that the hour was not yet ripe, we should be 
untrue to our trust, and should be inflicting a subtle wrong upon 
India. Better to stand abuse with contemptuous silence, than 
to make elaborate experiments, which we feel are doomed to 
failure, in order to placate noisy agitators and enter the haven 
of a quiet life. It is not as though we were throwing pieces of 
meat to pursuing wolves, but in the spirit of willingness to 
confide fresh privileges to men who are believed worthy of 
greater confidence, that this thing must be done, if it is done at 
all. Sometimes it is suggested that the requirements of the 
situation would be met if reforms were devised which, while 
seeming to concede a great deal, in reality left matters very 
much where they were before. It ought not to be necessary to 
condemn that conception of a boon. The educated men of India 
are not fools, and we cannot honestly proffer them an elaborate 
sham. If we did, we should create worse discontent than already 
exists. Any reforms that are framed must be a reality. They 
must really and definitely give the people a larger share of 
control, a more direct opportunity of influencing their own 
affairs than they have hitherto enjoyed. A broad and generous 
and sympathetic measure will meet with a quick response; but 
if we whittle away with one hand that which we profess to give 
with the other, we shall fail in our purpose, and deservedly fail. 
If we are to make concessions, we should make them freely and 
ungrudgingly, always remembering that our paramount duty, to 
ourselves and to India alike, is never to weaken the essential 
features of British control which have welded a multitude of 
states and races into one great Empire. 
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The scheme of reforms contained in the Government of 
India’s letter of August 24 does not, it is believed, represent the 
final shape which the project will assume; but it must be con- 
sidered here, because no modifications have been so far disclosed. 
It is not, as is sometimes stated, Viscount Morley’s (if such 
be the name by which henceforward the Secretary of State will 
be known) scheme. In his last Budget speech, he generously 
admitted that the initiative came from Lord Minto, who did not 
move in accordance with instructions from home. “‘ The Viceroy,” 
he said, “with a liberal, courageous mind entered deliberately 
on the path of improvement.” Let it be observed at once that, 
even in their original form, the proposals put forward constituted 
a very marked advance on the system hitherto obtaining. If 
they are criticised here, it is not for the purpose of suggesting 
that there was any lack of statesmanlike endeavour to discern a 
solution of an exceedingly difficult and complex problem. Lord 
Minto’s scheme was thoroughly imbued by that desire to make 
genuine and liberal concessions which has been here insisted 
on as imperative. Some of its features are admirable, and 
are certain to be incorporated in the final decision. Others, 
again, while excellent in intention, do not appear to many who 
have studied them to be calculated to work well in practice. 

The weakest part of the scheme is unquestionably the 
Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. It is proposed to 
form an Imperial Advisory Council, for purely consultative 
purposes. The Council is to consist of about sixty members, 
including about twenty ruling chiefs, the remainder being 
territorial magnates drawn from every province. This body 
will have no legislative recognition, and will not be vested with 
formal powers of anysort. Theoretically, the purpose which lies 
atthe back of the proposal is praiseworthy enough. It is meant 
to associate the princes and nobles of India with the control 
of the Indian Empire, to form a sort of consultative House of 
Lords. Such an idea has been frequently advanced, notably by 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. I fear that in practice it would 
work very badly, and probably would soon have to be aban- 
doned. Large consultative bodies without any power of 
initiative, gathered together from all parts of a wide empire, 
are at best a clumsy expedient. It is not at all certain that 
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it would be desirable to associate the princes of India, even in 
an irresponsible fashion, with the weighty decisions which the 
Government are frequently called upon to make on questions of 
general policy. The princes have their own States to rule, and 
the task ought to suffice. Hitherto they have for the most part 
studiously refrained from intervening in current politics outside their 
own territories. It should not be our hand that should drag them 
into the strife. The Viceroy has frequent opportunities already 
for consulting informally both the chiefs and important territorial 
magnates. He visits their states and they visit him at Simla 
and Calcutta. The constitution of the proposed body would in all 
probability cause endless jealousies. The capacity of the princes 
to offer counsel is very varied, and is not always in proportion 
to their relative status and dignity. It might be found that a 
Viceroy attached great importance to the advice of three or four 
chiefs of conspicuous ability, and was not so assiduous in consulting 
others. The consequence would be deep heartburnings and a 
prevalence of animosity that need never have been stirred up. 
Another objection is that the status of Imperial Councillor should 
not be limited to a territorial qualification. A really representa- 
tive Advisory Council should include members of the learned 
professions, and men qualified to speak for trade and commerce. 
The great cities are practically excluded from representation on 
the Council, yet their influence is the strongest factor in India 
to-day. But, after all, the vital objection to the Imperial Advisory 
Council is that it carries us not much nearer the object inview. It 
does little to give the people of India a really effective voice in the 
management of their own affairs, and it would perhaps very soon 
be found to be a rather ornamental and somewhat meaningless 
body. 

The Provincial Advisory Councils are even lessinviting. They 
are to proffer wise advice, either collectively or individually, to 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. Their net is to be cast with 
a wider sweep, and representatives of the smaller landholders, 
industry, commerce, capital, and the professional classes are to 
be included. I confess that these provincial bodies appear to 
me likely to be even more futile and superfluous. They will be 
mere duplicates of the legislative councils, without even their 
limited powers. They seem calculated to become: awkward 
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excrescences upon the administrative system. If the Viceroy is 
to the bulk of Indian mankind a rather inaccessible dignitary, 
that certainly does not apply to the rulers of provinces. They 
spend a great deal of their time in meeting and discussing current 
questions with the local notabilities. It may safely be asserted 
that no Governor or Lieutenant-Governor ever takes any import- 
ant step affecting the welfare of his province without first 
informally debating it with very many unofficial persons of influ- 
ence. There seems no conceivable purpose that the Provincial 
Advisory Councils could fulfil that is not equally well provided for 
already. They, too, are open to the vital objection already noted, 
that they imply no further delegation of power. 

The broadening of the basis of representation in the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils, and the increase in the 
numerical strength of those bodies, which forms the second half 
of the Government scheme is, however, so admirable both in 
principle and in detail that it need not be discussed here. 
Certain minor points may excite controversy, but the broad 
principles implied are so indisputably good that they should 
receive general approval. The final proposal, that Budgets 
should be discussed section by section instead of as a whole, is 4 
sound innovation. The only defect is that, as will be contended 
later, it does not go far enough. 

Here, then, are the two main features of the projected reforms 
as originally propounded. They consist of Imperialand Provincial 
Advisory Councils, with no legislative recognition and no formal 
powers; and an enlargement of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils upon their present lines. How far do they 
represent any further concession of a definite share of control to 
the people of India? I do not think it needs any great per- 
spicuity to discern that they leave the situation to a great extent 
where it was before. The Advisory Councils may exercise a 
certain amount of unseen influence on public policy, but they 
carry no vestige of any additional power. The Legislative 
Councils will have a larger number of members, but they have 
no further rights and privileges. These things are perfectly well 
understood in India. That is why the programme of reforms 
has awakened so little interest. That is why the current 
agitation is being pursued with unabated vigour, if with more 
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discretion and restraint. The educated and enlightened classes 
consider that their aspirations remain almost as unsatisfied as 
ever. 

Can the excellent intentions of the Government of India be 
allowed to halt at this stage? It would rather seem that having 
gone so far, having aroused very vivid expectations, they must 
certainly go somewhat farther. Mr. John Morley last year 
quoted General Gordon’s view of the true secret of governing 
men, which was: ‘‘Try to get into their skins; try to realise 
their feelings.” It will not be difficult to realise the feelings of 
the people of British India if they are left to discover that the 
response to all their fond hopes is some new and elaborate 
machinery which hardly carries them a single step forward. Yet 
there afe ways in which an advance might be made, which would 
leave British supremacy unimpaired, and yet would create an 
atmosphere of greater contentment. I do not for a moment 
suggest any closer participation in the functions of the Supreme 
Government. That portion of the present system must remain 
inviolable. In any case one should build the church before one 
builds the steeple. The proper place to begin to permit larger 
participation in control is in matters of local government. A 
policy devised to give the people a more potent voice in the 
management of their own affairs in their own districts would not 
only have an educative influence, but would be very deeply 
appreciated. The Indians themselves should bear more responsi- 
bility instead of being taught to lean, as they do at present, 
upon the district officials. No doubt they would make many 
mistakes. No doubt, as happens now in some municipal areas, there 
would often be a tendency to do very little. The point is that 
at least they would have had their chance, under conditions of 
greater freedom than now obtain anywhere, save in one or 
two of the largest cities. They should be relieved as far as 
possible from the constant necessity of saying ditto to the local 
Mr. Burke. That, at least, is one direction in which a further 
material reform might without serious difficulty be framed. It 
is in district administration that the first concessions should 
be made, by the conferment of more independent powers on 
local urban and rural bodies, and a further development of the 
representative principle. 
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In the larger arena of the Provincial Legislative Councils the 
problem is more complicated. But surely here, also, there is 
room for more tangible reforms. Lord Dufferin declared in 1886 
that the enlargements and alterations he projected in the Legis- 
lative Councils, which were afterwards adopted, “must be accepted 
as a final settlement of the Indian system for the next ten or 
fifteen years.” The specified period has now expired, but 
though a further enlargement of the Councils is proposed, no 
material alteration in the methods of procedure is contemplated. 
Is it not possible, while duly protecting the prerogatives of the 
Government, to make these councils far more effective deliberative 
assemblies, to give them far wider facilities for expressing the 
popular views? They do not at present meet often enough. 
Hardly any Council sits for more than five or six days a year, and 
even when they meet the privileges of non-official members are 
appreciably limited. Provincial Councils ought to meet at least 
once every three months, and always in the provincial capitals, 
the only proper place for important provincial bodies to deliberate. 
Non-official members might, under due restrictions, be permitted 
to introduce legislation, exactly as private members of both 
Houses of Parliament are able to do in England. It might also 
be possible for non-official members to move resolutions within 
specified categories, by way of expressing the public views. There 
are other ways in which the present official domination of the 
Councils might be materially lessened without diminishing the 
essentials of control. Perhaps, in the Provincial Councils, some 
system could even be devised which might gradually give the 
non-officials a more effective voice in questions of expenditure. 

To discuss these issues in further detail would be to plunge 
into a mass of technicalities. All that is here suggested is that, 
by granting more definite privileges in the districts, and by a 
large development of the procedure in the Legislative Councils, a 
very useful and welcome series of reforms might be framed, which 
would have the effect of carrying the Indian people some distance 
nearer local self-government, without materially prejudicing 
British interests. There is a widespread recognition among 
Indians that Lord Minto has listened to their pleas with marked 
sympathy. The last word, however, really rests with the Secretary 
of State, and it is to him that they turn with wistful, eager eyes. 


